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My  dear  Sir : — 
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trative Code,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  biennial  report 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  M.  D. 

Secretary  of  Welfare. 
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Second  Biennial  Report 

of  the 

Secretary  of  Welfare 

for  the 

Period  Ending  May  31,  1924 

The  second  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  affords 
an  opportunity  for  a brief  re-statement  of  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment; the  subsequent  development  of  its  organization,  its  ac- 
complishments; and  future  plans. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  creating  the  Department  was  signed  May 
25th,  1921,  and  embodied  the  most  advanced  social  policy  in  state 
administration  in  the  field  of  charities  and  correction. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  established 
1869;  the  Commission  on  Lunacy,  established  1883;  the  Prison 
Labor  Commission,  established  1915;  and  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund,  established  1913,  were  brought  together  and  coordinated  in 
this  law,  while  to  these  duties  was  added  the  responsibility  of  in- 
specting and  supervising  all  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  care 
of  children. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
EXTENSION  OE  POWERS. 

The  Department  was  organized  as  provided  by  law  in  four 
bureaus,  The  Bureau  of  Children;  The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health; 
The  Bureau  of  Assistance ; and  The  Bureau  of  Restoration.  This 
type  of  organization  serves  admirably  to  include  activities  in  all 
fields  of  social  welfare,  and  insures  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  a minimum  of  lost  motion. 

To  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  there  was  added  by 
Act  of  Assembly  of  the  7th  day  of  June,  1923,  (known  as  the  Ad- 
ministrative Code),  the  power  of  fiscal  control  of  State  owned  in- 
stitutions and  the  following  institutions  became  integral  units  in 
the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary!  Philadelphia Philadelphia  County 

W estern  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh 

and  Rockview Allegheny  and  Center 

Counties 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory, 

Huntingdon  Huntingdon  County 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women, 

Muncy  .. Lycoming  County 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  Washington  County 

HOME  FOR  AFFLICTED  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

Pennsylvania  Soldiers  & Sailors’  Home, 

Erie  Erie  County 


MENTAL  HOSPITALS 


Allentown  State  Hospital  .... 

Danville  State  Hospital  

Farview  State  Hospital  

Harrisburg  State  Hospital  .... 
Norristown  State  Hospital  ... 

Warren  State  Hospital  

Wernersville  State  Hospital 
Torrance  State  Hospital  


Lehigh  County 
Montour  County 
Wayne  County 
Dauphin  County 
Montgomery  County 
Warren  County 
Berks  County 
Westmoreland  County 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC 


Pennhurst  State  School,  Pennhurst  Chester  County 

Polk  State  School,  Polk  Venango  County 

Laurelton  State  Village,  Laurelton  Union  County 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITALS 


Ashland  State  Hospital  

Blossburg  State  Hospital  ... 

Coaldale  State  Hospital  

Connellsville  State  Hospital 

Hazleton  State  Hospital  

Mercer  State  Hospital  

Nanticoke  State  Hospital  ... 
Philipsburg  State  Hospital 

Scranton  State  Hospital  

Shamokin  State  Hospital  

Locust  Mountain  Hospital  .... 


...Schuylkill  County 
Tioga  County 
Schuylkill  County 
...Fayette  County 
Luzerne  County 
Mercer  County  (not  func- 
tioning) 

..  Luzerne  County 
..  Center  County 
Lackawanna  County 
Northumberland  County 
..Schuylkill  County 
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In  addition  the  custody  of  the  State  owned  unoccupied  property 
near  Selinsgrove  and  near  New  Cumberland  was  lodged  with  the 
Department.  An  extension  of  power  in  relation  to  the  expansion 
of  prison  industries  was  also  granted. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Governor  the  method  of  appropriation 
to  private  hospitals  was  changed  by  the  Legislature  of  1923  from 
that  of  grants  based  upon  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  show  a de- 
ficiency in  operation,  (which  method  was  conducive  to  bad  business 
mangement  and  juggling  of  bookkeeping),  to  compensation  at  a per 
diem  rate  for  service  rendered  the  indigent  sick.  The  Legislature, 
however,  continued  its  custom  of  many  years  standing  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  appropriation  to  the  individual  hospital  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  plan  suggested  by  the  Governor  that  the  total  appropriation 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  latter  to  purchase  service 
at  a specified  rate  from  any  hospital  equipped  to  render  it. 

It  was  provided  that  the  Department  should  set  up  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  provide  such  organization  as  it  deemed  necessary 
to  establish  the  right  of  patients  to  receive  free  state  care  in  order 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  these  special  acts. 

These  two  major  functions  added  greatly  to  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  Department. 

POLICY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

In  considering  the  policies  which  should  guide  the  Department 
in  its  development  it  was  determined  that: 

First — Major  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  education  of  the 
public,  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Superintendents  rather  than  on  such 
police  powers  as  the  law  might  give  in  the  effort  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  scientific  work,  social  service  or  business  management  in 
various  fields. 

Second — That  the  principle  of  “home  rule  in  welfare  work”  should 
be  recognized  as  fundamental  and  that  local  responsibility  and  in- 
itiative should  be  encouraged  in  all  social  activities  whether  con- 
ducted by  private  charity  or  public  officials. 

Third- — That  the  Department  should  so  develop  its  organization 
that  it  should  be  ready  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  render  expert 
consultation  and  advisory  service  to  communities,  organizations 
and  individuals  throughout  the  State  in  all  matters  relating  to  pro- 
fessional social  work  or  institutional  administration. 
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Fourth — That  in  the  re-interpretation  of  the  laws  under  which 
the  Department  operates  the  emphasis  should  always  be  placed 
upon  the  prevention  of  the  conditions  which  have  created  the  neces- 
sity for  public  and  private  welfare  activities,  namely,  the  Prevention 
of  Poverty,  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency,  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  the  Prevention  of  Mental  Disease  and  Defect. 

The  development  of  the  Department  during  this  biennium  has 
been  based  upon  the  principles  noted  above. 

APPROPRIATION  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  administrative  purposes  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
for  the  biennium  1923-25  was  $345,000;  to  this  should  be  added  the 
administrative  expense  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  $25,000, 
and  for  the  Prison  Labor  and  Sales  expense,  $59,692,  a total  for 
administration  of  $429,692. 

This  represents  an  expenditure  of  only  one  and  three-fourths 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  appropriated  by  the  State  for  welfare  pur- 
poses and  the  economies  which  have  been  effected  in  connection 
with  careful  budgetary  control,  letting  of  contracts,  and  collection 
of  accounts  payable  abundantly  justify  the  costs  of  supervision. 

The  details  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  costs  of  administration 
are  to  be  found  graphically  shown  in  the  organization  and  functional 
charts  which  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  total  appropriations  for  welfare  purposes  made  by  the  State 
for  the  biennium  1923-25  amounted  to  $18,139,527  to  which  should 
be  added  the  billing  value  of  the  products  of  our  prison  industries 
amounting  to  $1,582,000;  a total  of  $19,721,527. 

This  does  not,  however,  represent  the  total  sum  of  money  and  the 
activities  subject  to  the  supervision  and  fiscal  control  of  this  De- 
partment. The  County  appropriations  to  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund,  $1,725,000;  the  earnings  of  the  State  General  Hospitals  which 
conservatively  amount  to  $700,000  in  a biennium ; and  the  payment 
from  Counties  to  State  institutions  for  the  support  of  the  criminal, 
the  insane  and  the  juvenile  delinquent,  $6,716,986,  represent  a grand 
total  of  $28,863,513  for  the  care  of  the  dependent,  defective  and 
delinquent  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  for 
a period  of  two  years.  Large  as  this  sum  is,  it  does  not  represent 
the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  philanthropic  public  for  the 
support  of  the  three  groups  mentioned  for  no  note  is  here  taken  of 
the  costs  of  maintenance  of  county,  city,  borough  and  township 
jails,  lockups,  poor  farms,  county  homes  and  of  the  enormous  sums 
spent  by  private  charity. 
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This  ever  increasing  burden  for  the  support  of  dependent  and 
delinquent  groups  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  fun- 
damental policy  of  this  Department  which  emphasizes  the  prevention 
of  poverty,  delinquency  and  defect. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STAFF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Department  having  been  organized  in  four  Bureaus  it  be- 
came evident,  as  the  work  developed,  that  there  were  certain  func- 
tions to  be  performed  for  and  by  each  Bureau  which  necessitated 
the  employment  of  certain  specialists,  and  as  the  work  in  any  one 
Bureau  was  not  sufficient  to  occupy  the  full  time  of  such  a spec- 
ialist it  was  determined  to  develop  as  part  of  the  central  office  per- 
sonnel a group  of  staff  officers  who  should  serve  all  Bureaus  on 
request;  and  who  in  addition  should  function  in  connection  with  the 
budgetary  control  of  State  owned  institutions. 

The  staff  positions  created  were  as  follows : 

Supervisor  of  Institutional  Management : Concerned  with  stand- 
ardization of  institutional  business  management,  stores  accounting 
and  competent  to  conduct  investigations  into  administrative  matters 
and  to  make  recommendations. 

Accountant:  Concerned  with  the  establishment  of  the  uniform 
cost  accounting  systems  in  the  various  classes  of  State  owned  in- 
stitutions and  developing  improvements  in  accounting  methods  and 
reports. 

Consulting  Engineer:  Concerned  with  safe-guarding  the  interests 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  making  building  and  engineering  plans, 
drawing  specifications  and  letting  of  contracts  in  State  owned  in- 
stitutions; advisory  function  in  relation  to  plans  of  State  aided, 
county  and  municipal  institutions.  Concerned  also  in  developing 
economic  administration  of  heat,  power  and  light  plants  of  State 
institutions. 

Nutrition  Supervisor:  Concerned  with  improvement  and  economy 
in  kitchen  and  dining  room  administration ; improvement  in  menus 
and  balanced  dietary;  and  improved  food  purchasing  methods  in 
State  owned  institutions.  Consultation  service  in  connection  with 
State  aided  homes  for  children,  old  people  and  hospitals. 

Nursing  Supervisor:  Concerned  with  the  development  of  high 
standards  of  nursing  efficiency  in  State  owned  institutions ; assisting 
in  the  development  of  standards  in  nurses  training  schools  and 
schools  for  attendants  in  State  owned  institutions  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Registra- 
tion of  Nurses. 

Social  Service  Consultant:  Concerned  with  the  development  of 
social  service  in  State  owned  mental  and  general  hospitals;  directing 
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the  social  service  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Field  Representatives 
'of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  conducting  the  credit  work  in  State 
aided  hospitals;  consultation  service  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in 
family  case  work.  Special  service  when  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Children.  Advisory  service  to  State  aided  hospitals  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  social  service  departments. 

Agriculturist:  Concerned  with  the  development  of  a high  standard 
of  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  farms  operated  by  State 
owned  institutions. 

Appointments  have  been  made  to  these  various  positions  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  mentioned  and  the  Nutrition  Supervisor  but 
in  the  nutrition  field  our  need  has  been  met  temporarily  in  part 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
has  loaned  us  the  service  of  the  Director  of  Nutrition. 

In  order  that  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  public  may 
understand  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  W elfare,  which  as  a newly  created  agency  of  government  is  not 
well  understood,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  to  enter  somewhat  into 
the  detail  of  its  activities. 

Accounting : 

The  State  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare  receive  and  disburse  moneys  amounting  in  a biennium 
to  no  less  than  $20,000,000.  Where  so  much  of  the  public’s  money 
is  involved  there  must  be  adequate,  reliable  accounting.  To  pre- 
scribe the  system  whereby  this  accounting  is  carried  on  was  rec- 
ognized as  a function  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities ; much  more 
so,  under  the  Budget  System  -is  it  a function  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  which  is  concerned  in  the  accounting  as  a means  of  insuring 
such  an  economical  administration  by  each  institution  that  each  dol- 
lar of  every  appropriation  may  count  in  the  greatest  service  possible 
to  the  indigent  and  afflicted  wards  of  the  State.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  function  in  no  way  conflicts  but  rather  complements 
the  function  of  auditing  performed  by  the  Department  of  the  Auditor 
General  which  is  primarily  interested  to  see  that  all  moneys  appro- 
priated are  expended  for  the  specific  purposes  mentioned  in  the  acts 
of  appropriation. 

The  aim  during  the  current  biennium  has  been  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  each  State  institution  a modern  system  of  cost  account- 
ing comparable  to  such  systems  in  use  in  progressive  commercial 
enterprises.  That  aim  has  been  accomplished  and  the  fiscal  records 
of  each  State  and  semi-State  institution  are  kept  in  a systematic  way 
and  reveal  at  all  times  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  institution. 
In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  several  institutions  had  their  ac- 
counts in  excellent  shape  but  there  were  others  that  required  the 
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services  of  the  Department’s  accountants  for  extended  periods  in 
order  to  untangle  the  financial  snarls  and  establish  the  accounts  on 
a sound  basis. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  accountants  during  the  fall  months  of 
1924  was  given  to  the  State  and  semi-State  institutions  in  the 
preparation  of  their  budgets  for  the  Legislative  Session  of  1925. 
But  they  were  in  constant  demand  by  the  institutions  to  assist  in 
the  various  phases  of  accounting.  As  a result  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  accountants  of  the  Department  and  those  of  the  several 
institutions  it  may  be  said  with  assurance  that  each  State  and  semi- 
State  institution  has  its  financial  records  well  established  on  the 
uniform  plan  of  accounting  to  conform  to  the  State  Budget  System 
and  it  is,  therefore,  now  possible  to  judge  fairly  and  intelligently 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  administration  as  between  institutions  of 
the  same  class.  It  is  also  possible  to  locate  more  definitely  and 
quickly  “leaks”  or  excessive  costs  in  given  departments  and  to  apply 
corrective  measures  before  large  deficiencies  are  incurred. 

The  accounting  section  has  prepared  the  periodical  report  to  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  products,  sales,  receipts,  and  disbursements 
of  the  prison  labor  industries.  This  was  a service  formerly  rendered 
by  public  accountants  at  a cost  of  $1,000  a year.  In  this  connection 
a system  of  cost  control,  developed  by  the  Department’s  accountants, 
has  been  established  whereby  the  prison  industries  are  being  made 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible  and  in  their  educational  work 
of  restoration  will  not  be  allowed  to  furnish  anything  approximating 
unfair  competition  with  the  outside  labor  markets. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  United  Typothetae  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  cost  accounting  in  our  prison  printing 
plant. 

Engineering : 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  to  pass  on  all 
plans  for  the  construction  or  substantial  alteration  of  buildings  sub- 
mitted by  State,  semi-State  and  supervised  institutions.  That  same 
duty  was  placed  on  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  furthermore 
State  institutions  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Department  con- 
tracts for  the  repair,  alteration,  equipment  or  construction  of  build- 
ings. No  such  contract  is  valid  without  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  fixing  such  an  important  responsibility  it  was  the  ap- 
parent intent  of  the  Legislature  that  intelligent  consideration  should 
be  given  to  plans  and  contracts  by  qualified  agents  of  the  State. 

The  Department  has  created  an  Engineering  Section  whose  func- 
tion is  primarily  to  pass  on  plans  and  contracts  submitted  by  State 
institutions.  The  staff  of  this  office  consists  of  a consulting  engineer 
of  broad  training,  a registered  architect,  and  an  expert  estimator  of 
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construction  costs.  All  three  of  these  men  have  had  extensive, 
practical  experience  and  are  qualified  to  give  reliable,  technical  ad- 
vice relative  to  construction  plans  and  contracts. 

In  addition  to  passing  on  plans  and  contracts,  the  engineering 
section  has  rendered  a real  though  varied  service  to  the  institutions. 
Some  of  the  major  problems  which  have  engaged  the  engineering 
staff  are  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow.  An  extensive 
survey  of  the  operation  of  the  power  and  heating  plant  of  Pennhurst 
State  School  was  conducted  and  recommendations  were  made  which 
resulted  in  its  being  transformed  from  a neglected  and  uneconom- 
ical plant  into  a reasonably  efficient  one. 

A study  of  the  cell  block  at  Rockview,  which  has  been  under 
construction  for  several  years,  was  undertaken.  As  a result,  a con- 
struction program  was  developed,  estimates  were  revised  downward, 
and  the  work  was  speeded  up  in  a way  which  assures  early  use  of 
the  new  building.  Moreover,  a survey  of  the  water  system  resulted 
in  a report  that  the  supply  was  inadequate  and  a constructive  plan 
was  recommended  whereby  a sufficient  supply  might  be  secured. 
The  engineering-  section  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  at 
Rockview,  rendering  a service  that  has  been  much  appreciated  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  advice  of  the  Department’s  engineer,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  the  Torrance  State  Hospital  began  the  first  unit  of  a central 
power  and  heating  plant  The  proposed  plan  called  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a separate  heating  plant  for  the  new  building  undet 
construction,  a plan  which  had  been  followed  in  the  alteration 
and  construction  of  other  buildings.  The  development  of  the  in- 
stituion  has  reached  the'  point  where  a central  plant  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

The  engineer  of  the  Department  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
consultant  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Danville  State  Hos- 
pital in  the  development  of  the  power  and  heating  plant.  When 
this  plant  is  completed  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
plants  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  will  be  Ijighly  economical 
in  its  operation. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  installation  of  an  adequate  fire  fighting 
system  were'  developed  for  the  Allentown  State  Hospital.  This 
involved  the  extension  of  the  water  system  the  installation  of 
fire  pumps  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  engineering  section  to  undertake  the 
designing  and  planning  of  buildings  nor  serve  in  the  intimate 
capacity  of  a consulting  engineer.  But  recognizing  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  pass  on  plans  and  contracts, 
there  is  a very  real  service  to  be  rendered  in  keeping  in  first  hand 
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touch  with  proposed  developments  and  acquainting  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees with  the  policies  of  the  Department.  In  this  way  a Board  can 
well  have  the  assurance  that  its  plans  and  contracts  will  have  the 
approval  of  the  Department  when  finally  submitted. 

Another  important  function  assigned  to  the  engineering  section 
is  the  supervision  of  power  and  heating  plants  in  State  institu- 
tions with  the  aim  of  reducing  the  cost  of  operation.  The  fuel 
bill  for  the  State  owned  institutions  amounts  to  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  for  one  year.  Where  so  large  an  amount  of  money 
is  expended  there  is  quite  likely  to  be  an  opportunity  to  effect  a 
real  saving.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  very  few  of  the  State 
institutions  have  plants  designed  and  equipped  to  use  fuel  econom- 
ically. Only  two  plants  are  equipped  with  instruments  which 
record  daily  the  efficiency  of  boilers ; such  instruments  are1  com- 
monly used  in  industrial  plants.  It  is  felt  that  the  fuel  bill  of 
the  institutions  can  be  reduced  at  least  ten  percent  by  persistent 
efforts  to  raise  the  efficieny  of  the  plants. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  months  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
lands  and  buildings  of  the  State  institutions  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  value  of  the  properties.  As 
a result  of  this  survey  the  State  will  have  available  in  one  office 
complete  data  relating  to  its  institutional  properties.  This  work 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  State  Budget  Officer. 
Institution  Management: 

The  chief  work  of  the  supervisor  of  institutional  management 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a stores  accounting  system  in  each 
State  institiution.  Several  institutions  carry  in  stock  regularly 
supplies  and  provisions  valued  at  $50,0t)0  or  more.  A few  institu- 
tions had  a well  organized  stores  system  which  compared  favorably 
with  a modern  stores  system  in  a business  enterprise  but  all  to  many 
had  no  adequate  control  of  their  supplies.  Some  of  the  conditions 
found  were  : no  control  whatsoever  over  stores ; no  one  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  supplies ; no  central 
storeroom  for  the  housing  of  provisions,  materials  and  supplies ; 
and  no  ready  record  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  stock  on  hand. 

There  are  a ve'ry  few  hospitals  which  are  too  small  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a stores  system  inasmuch  as  purchases  are  made 
only  for  immediate  consumption.  In  some  few  instances  the  build- 
ing facilities  do  not  permit  of  the  use  of  a room  of  adequate  size 
for  centralizing  the  stores.  But  except  for  these  few  situations, 
each  institution  now  has  in  operation  a businesslike  system  of 
stores  accounting  and  storeskdeping.  Carelessness  in  the  use  of 
commodities  purchased  always  represents  a direct  financial  loss; 
the  aim  is  to  conserve  for  its  proper  use  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
supplies  purchased. 
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The  supervisor  of  institutional  management  has  been  of  direct 
assistance  to  a few  of  the  State  institutions  in  developing  better 
methods  of  purchasing.  Instances  were  found  where  most  of  the 
supplies  and  provisions  of  an  institution  which  might  have  been 
purchased  at  wholesale  prices  on  a competitive  basis  were  purchased 
in  small  quantities  at  retail  prices.  The  telephone  was  used  all  too 
frequently  instead  of  making  use  of  businesslike  purchase  order 
forms.  Food  in  large  quantities  was  purchased  in  small  containers 
which  might  have  been  bought  in  bulk  more  conveniently  and  at  a 
lower  cost.  Few  of  the  institutions  followed  such  practices  as 
these  but  where  they  did  exist  they  were  found  to  be  costly.  The 
procedure  followed  by  good  business  enterprises  is  now  in  operation 
in  the  State  institutions. 

During  the  spring  of  1923  the  supervisor  of  institutional  manage- 
ment assisted  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wright,  a specialist  in  hospital  manage- 
ment, in  a survey  of  the  Ashland  State  Hospital.  The  purpose  of 
the  survey  was  to  determine  whether  the  expenses  of  the  Hospital 
could  be  reduced  and  the  income  increased.  The  Hospital  at  that 
time  faced  a deficiency  of  over  $100,000  and  was  granted  a deficiency 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  1923  amounting  to  $116,560. 
As  a result  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  survey  committee 
and  under  a change  of  management  the  Hospital  has  operated  dur- 
ing the  current  biennium,  (with  a smaller  maintenance  appropria- 
tion than  it  received  during  the  previous  biennium,)  on  a paying 
basis.  No  deficiency  will  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  of  1925. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  current  biennium  this  same1  survey 
committee  studied  conditions  in  the  hospitals  at  Coaldale,  Scranton, 
and  Shamokin  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind.  While  these  hos- 
pitals reported  large  deficiencies  to  the  Legislature  of  1923,  it  is 
probable  that  only  one,  Coaldale,  will  ask  for  a deficiency  in  1925. 
Coaldale  is  so  situated  and  its  facilities  are  so  inadequate  that  it 
has  been  unable  to  increase  its  income  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
While  it  has  exercised  economy  in  management  during  the  current 
biennium  a deficiency  at  the1  date  of  this  report  seems  inevitable. 

The  recommendations  made  for  the  benefit  of  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  hospitals  included  better  methods  of  buying,  increased 
rates  of  service  to  private  patients  and  the  use  of  unoccupied  space, 
also  the  alteration  to  hospital  buildings  in  order  to  increase1  the  in- 
come producing  bed  capacity.  Just  one  instance  illustrates  the  sort 
of  recommendations  made : The  Superintendent  of  the1  Scranton 

State  Hospital  occupied  three  rooms  in  the  Hospital  Building.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  arranged  to  house  the1  Superintendent  outside 
at  $125.00  a month  and  the  three  rooms  which  he  had  occupied  were 
converted  into  private  rooms  which  have  been  occupied  continuously 
since  that  time  at  rates  which  produce  $20.00  a day. 
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The  supervisor  of  institutional  management  has  studied  other 
hospitals  with  the  same  purpose  in  mind  which  guided  the  survey 
committee  in  the  work  at  the  above  mentioned  hospitals.  The  re- 
sults have  been  very  satisfactory 

Supervisor  of  Nutrition: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  food  consumed  in  the  State  institutions  in 
a single  year  costs  no  less  than  one  and  a half  million  dollars.  The 
Department  of  Welfare  is  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  size  of 
the  institutional  food  bill  for  no  one  would  curtail  in  an  expenditure 
which  directly  affects  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  unfortunates 
who  occupy  our  institutions.  But  the  Department  is  very  much 
concerned  that  patients  and  staff  and  employees  shall  be  fed  nourish- 
ing food  in  health  giving,  well  balanced  menus.  It  is  also  concerned 
that  the  food  served  in  institutions  shall  be  w-ell  cooked  in  sanitary 
kitchens  and  by  economical  methods.  Moreover,  food  must  not  be 
wasted.  The  Department  has  from  time  to  time  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  service  of  Miss  Katharine  A.  Pritchett,  Director  of 
Nutrition,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  assist  the 
superintendents  of  several  of  our  penitentiaries  and  mental  hospitals 
in  their  food  problems.  This  service  has  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated to  justify  the  employment  of  a supervisor  of  nutrition  on  full 
time. 

Stewards’  Conferences: 

One  of  the  most  important  positions  in  any  institution  is  that 
held  by  the  person  responsible  for  the  purchasing  and  use  of  supplies, 
provisions  and  materials.  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Stewards  and  those  holding  similar  positions  the  De- 
partment decided  to  bring  these  institutional  representatives  to- 
gether in  a conference  to  discuss  with  them  better  methods  of  buying 
and  handling  commodities.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  a two 
days’  meeting  were  : Stores  Accounting — Essential  Steps  ; Standard- 
ization as  Related  to  Buying;  Canned  Goods  Specifications  - The 
Function  of  a Dietitian.  The  instructors  were  recognized  as  experts 
in  their  fields.  One  was  a wholesale  grocer,  one  was  associated 
with  the  National  Canners’  Association,  one  was  in  charge  of  the 
stores  system  in  a large  manufacturing  concern  and  one  was  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board. 

Conferences  are  held  quarterly,  four  having  been  conducted  thus 
far.  The  third  conference  was  held  at  State  College  where  there 
were  facilities  for  demonstrating  the  testing  of  butter  and  cheese 
and  the  cutting  of  meat.  Whole  carcasses  of  beef  were  cut  to  show 
the  economical  cuts,  the  differences  between  steer  and  cow  beef,  the 
characteristics  of  lamb  and  mutton  and  the  methods  of  grading  beef. 
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The  fourth  conference  was  held  at  Philadelphia  where  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  visit  one  of  the  large  packing  houses.  The1; 
manager  demonstrated  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  good  beef 
and  hove  it  should  be  cut  for  the  most  economical  use.  This  was 
an  exceptionally  valuable  meeting. 

At  each  conference  committees  on  the  standardization  of  the 
\ arious  commodities  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
standard  specifications  for  buying.  Specifications  for  the  purchasing 
of  dairy  products;  meats;  feeds, 'fertilizers  and  seeds  f shoes;  floury 
textiles  and  clothing  have  been  developed  and  presented  to  the  in- 
stitutions for  trial  use. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Stewards  the  specifications  tentatively 
agreed  upon  were  finally  adopted  and  are  about’to  be  submitted  to 
the  superintendents  of  our  institutions.  Subsequent  to  their  action 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies 
for  final  action. 

The  superintendents  and  stewards  have  taken  a keen  interest  in 
the  discussions  at  the  Stewards’  Conferences.  It  is  felt  that  preat 
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good  is  accomplished  and  will  result  in  increasingly  better  buying 
on  the  part  of  institutional  managers. 

Social  Service  Consultant : 

In  accordance  with  our  established  policy  in  connection  with  all 
appointments  in  our  Department  we  sought  for  a family  case  worker 
of  wide  experience  to  fill  the  position  of  Social  Service  Consultant 
realizing  that  in  an  effort  to  convert  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
hospital  executives  to  the  need  of  trained  family  case  wTork  we  must 
have  a representative  who  could  “deliver  the  goods.” 

W e were  fortunate  beyond  our  expectations  in  securing  as  Con- 
sultant one  who  not  only  was  equipped  in  family  case  work  by  years 
of  experience  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
but  experienced  in  hospital  social  service  which  she  had  organized 
and  developed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
addition  had  still  further  developed  her  experience  in  work  for 
dependent  children. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  able  to  make  friendly  contacts  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  in  various  counties;  we  have  been  able  to 
make  practical  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of  trained  service  in 
handling  their  problems  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  of  them  converted  to  the  idea  of  emplojdng  their  own  trained 
workers. 

Some  of  the  definite  problems  met  were  the  seventeen  vear  old 
orphan  boy  whose  foot  had  been  amputated  and  who  has  lived  for 
one  and  a half  years  in  ah  almshouse  where  he  had  no  training  nor 
opportunity  for  education.  Our  consultant  made  the  arrangements 
and  this  boy  has  been  in  training  for  six  months  under  the  Bureau 
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of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the 
local  Red  Cross  is  cooperating  with  the  Poor  Board  in  providing 
maintenance  until  he  is  fitted  to  earn  his  living.  A fourteen  year 
old  girl  deserted  by  her  parents,  crippled  by  infantile  paralysis,  who 
had  been  an  inmate  of  a County  Home  for  twelve  years,  was  placed 
in  a good  family  home  through  a Child  Welfare  Agency  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  in  a normal  home  environment.  A mel- 
ancholy girl  of  twenty-six  who  had  been  in  a County  Home  for  two 
years  without  treatment  has  been  placed  in  a State  Hospital  for 
mental  diseases  .where  she  will  have  an  opportunity  for  treatment 
and  possible  recovery.  These  and  many  other  similar  cases  are 
very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  and  County  Home  Officials 
and  they  are  willing  to  do  something  for  their  permanent  improve- 
ment but  need  advice  as  to  what  can  be  done  and  how  to  go  about  it. 
This  our  Consultant  can  give  them. 

The  information  gained  in  these  meetings  with  the  various  Di- 
rectors has  been  valuable  in  conferences  with  the  Commission  to 
Codify  the  Poor  Laws  and  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
have  been  brought  to  their  attention.  Among  these  might  be  men- 
tioned the  “order  of  relief”  or  affidavit  of  citizens  necessary  before 
relief  is  granted;  the  publishing  in  the  daily  papers  of  lists  of  names 
of  those  who  have  received  relief ; the  practice  of  keeping  children 
in  County  Homes  in  spite  of  State  law  to  the  contrary;  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  relief  order;  the  “once  on  the  County  always  on  the 
County”  idea;  i.  e.  the  temporary  relief  of  two  dollars  per  week 
given  in  one  county,  reason — “unemployment”,  in  1911,  still  re- 
ceiving the  same  relief  in  1924,  showing  need  of  re-investigation  and 
follow  up  as  well  as  of  trained  service ; the  absence  of  any  plan  for 
establishing  selfsupport,  etc. 

In  addition  to  service  to  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  service  has 
been  rendered  to  our  State  mental  and  general  hospitals.  The  chief 
need  in  the  mental  hospitals  has  been  personnel  properly  trained 
to  handle  the  very  difficult  problem  of  social  work  in  these  special 
institutions,  the  superintendents  being  alive  to  the  need.  In  our 
general  hospitals  the  greatest  need  is  to  convert  the  administrators 
of  some  of  these  institutions  to  the  advantages  and  economies  of 
trained  social  service  for  their  patients. 

The  third  function  to  be  performed  by  the  Consultant  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  hospital  social  service  in  State 
aided  hospitals  and  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  its  relation  to 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance. 

Nursing  Consultant:  In  the  early  months  of  this  Administration 
complications  arose  in  the  nursing  service  of  a number  of  our  State 
owned  institutions  and  it  became  apparent  that  a thorough  study  of 
the  whole  matter  was  necessary. 
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Such  a study  was  made  for  us  by  the  National  Health  Council, 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  As  a result  it  was  shown  that,  while 
there  were  a few  notable  exceptions,  for  the  most  part  the  training 
schools  for  nurses  in  the  State  owned  institutions  were  far  below 
the  standard  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  for  the  Registration  of 
Nurses  and  that  in  some  of  our  institutions  the  patients  were  not 
receiving  the  minimum  of  care  necessary  for  their  recovery. 

This  was  obviously  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a sufficient  ap- 
propriation had  never  in  time  past  been  made  to  enable  the  Superin- 
tendents to  secure  the  necessary  number  of  properly  qualified  regis- 
tered nurses  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  training  schools  and  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  several  institutions  the  work  was  not  properly 
organized. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  study  has  been  the  appointment  on 
our  Staff  of  a Nursing  Consultant,  qualified  by  training  and  years 
of  experience  as  an  executive  of  training  schools  and  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  nurses,  who  is  at  the  service  of  our  hospital  Superintendents 
and  their  directresses  of  nurses,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  them 
in  any  way  possible  in  bringing  up  the  standards  of  nursing  educa- 
tion in  the  institutions. 

In  addition  it  is  her  duty  to  develop  the  nursing  technique  in 
those  institutions  in  which  there  are  no  training  schools  and  in  at 
least  one1  of  our  mental  hospitals  to  develop  training  schools  for 
attendants  who  are  so  greatly  needed  if  our  mental  patients  are  to 
be  properly  cared  for. 

Research: 

In  addition  to  the  service's  rendered  by  the  staff  officers  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Department  has  necessitated  a considerable  amount 
of  social  research  and  interpretation  of  facts. 

Studies  have'  therefore  been  made  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  by  persons  competent  to  do  so,  covering 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Poor  Law  Administration  with  especial  reference  to  the 
“Township  Plan”  of  administration  in  Pennsylvania.  This  study 
has  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

2.  Adoptions  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  studied  and  the  results 
are1  directly  contributing  to  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Commission. 

3.  Results  of  Modern  Methods  of  Training  of  the  Delinquent 
Girl  have  offered  another  field  of  investigation,  results  of  which 
may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  importance'. 

4.  Special  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  families 
now  eligible  for  grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mothers’  As- 
sistance' Fund,  and  we  have  as  the  result  of  this  study  arrived  at  a 
fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make 
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this  work  fully  effective.  Detail  in  regard  to  this  will  appear  in 
the  special  report  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

5.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  we  have  now  under 
way  a comprehensive  State-wide  survey  of  the  Inter-Racial  Problem 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Negro  Migration. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  report  it  is  not  possible  to  include  a 
complete  statement  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  but  two 
of  them  are  of  such  immediate  importance  that  it  is  desirable  that 
special  comment  should  here  be  made. 

STUDY  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION 

Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  public  welfare  work  must  be  built  up 
upon  a local  sense  of  social  responsibility  we  have  made  a study  in 
very  considerable  detail  of  the  costs  and  methods  of  local  care  of 
the  poor,  which  by  law  is  vested,  as  we  believe  it  should  be,  in  our 
poor  law  officials  known  as  Directors  in  the  county  and  Overseers  in 
the  townships. 

Very  few  of  our  citizens  realize  what  important  functions  are 
lodged  with  our  county  government  in  caring  for  the  needy  and 
distressed.  This  is  most  easily  reflected  in  their  taxation  for  poor 
relief.  In  the  ten  year  period,  1914-1923,  our  67  counties  raised 
$95,000,000  for  poor  relief  purposes.  In  1922,  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available1,  our  counties  spent  $5,000,000  on  the 
maintenance  of  their  almshouses;  they  gave  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  outdoor  relief ; and  with  a number  of  smaller  items  the  aggregate 
expenditures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  nearly  $10,000,000. 

It  must  be  cle'ar  that  in  order  to  have  such  large  monetary  out- 
lays go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  alleviation  of  poverty  only  the  most 
efficient  modern  methods  should  be  employed  and  the  strictest 
economy  be  observed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Pennsylvania  at  the 
present  moment  is  utilizing  her  opportunities  to  the  utmost  in 
this  respect.  One  reason  for  it  is  our  slowly  changing  conceptions 
of  what  poor  relief  ought  to  be.  The  chief  hindrance,  however,  is 
the  multiplicity  of  our  poor  laws — many  enacted  decades  ago  for 
special  purposes  which  have  long  since  become  inoperative. 

Perhaps  the1  most  serious  fact  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
poor  relief  is  that  no  effort  is  made  by  many  of  the  local  officials 
to  prevent  poverty  and  to  rehabilitate  families  by  constructive 
family  case  work,  and  their  failure  to  interpret  the  laws  under  which 
they  operate  in  the  light  of  modern  social  understanding  is  a real 
stumbling  block  to  their  own  progress. 

The  most  important  instruments  through  which  we  are  caring 
for  our  indigent  poor  are  our  83  almshouses  or  poor  farms  varying 
in  size  to  accommodate  from  1 to  over  1,000  persons;  exhibiting 
wide  differences  in  equipment  and  administration.  These  alms- 
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houses  report  a value  of  land,  building  and  equipment  of  over 
$16,000,000  and  own  over  17,000  acres  of  land  of  which  more  than 

10.000  were  reported  to  be  under  cultivation. 

To  support  an  average  of  more  than  8,000  poor  in  our  almshouses 
in  1922  we1  spent  over  $2,000,000  on  their  direct  maintenance  and 
expended  almost  $3,000,000  on  our  almshouse  administration.  It 
took  over  1,000  paid  employees  to  look  after  the  inmates  of  our 
almshouses. 

Originally  the  idea  of  the  almshouse  or  poor  farm  was  to  have 
the  inmates  through  their  work  on  the  farm  bear  a share  of  their 
maintenance.  In  more  recent  years  the  type  of  inmate  has  changed, 
however,  and  LESS  THAN  10%  were  reported  to  be  able-bodied  in 

1922,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  farms  can  no  longer  be  run  with 
inmate  labor.  (In  two  counties  at  least  this  has  been  obviated  by 
the  able-bodied  labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  county  prisons.)  (Berks 
and  Dauphin  Counties.) 

Pennsylvania’s  almshouses  show  a considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  last  few  decades,  and  a decided  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  almshouse  population  to  the  general  popula- 
tion. In  1904  the  United  States  census  enumerates  for  Pennsyl- 
vania 133.2  almshouse  inmates  per  100,000  population.  This  ratio 
has  decreased  to  125.3  in  1910  and  still  further  decreased  to  89.6  in 

1923.  The  corresponding  ratios  for  the  almshouse1  population  per 

100.000  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  a whole  were 

100.0  in  1904,  91.5  in  1910  and  71.5  in  1923.  These  figures  show  a 
relatively  greater  decrease  in  the  almshouse  population  in  relation 
to  Pennsylvania’s  population  than  is  the  case  if  all  the  almshouse 
inmates  in  the  United  States  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  but  even  so  Pennsylvania,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  has  more  inmates  in  her  almshouses  than  has  the 
country  at  large. 

An  important  function  of  our  county  poor  relief  administration 
is  the  giving  of  “Outdoor  Relief,”  that  is,  chiefly  to  supplement  an 
insufficient  income  through  grants  in  groceries  and  other  aid  in 
kind.  Thus  in  1922  more  than  56,000  received  outdoor  relief — about 

6.000  men,  15,000  women  and  35,000  children.  The  types  which  con- 
stitute this  army  dependent  upon  poor  relief  are  mainly  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Widows  with  dependent  children  and  the  wives  (with  de- 
pendent children)  of  husbands  confined  in  institutions  for  the  ment- 
ally sick. 

2.  The  “industrial  poor”  which  means  that  the  dependency  of 
the  bread  winner  is  traceable  more  or  less  directly  to  industrial 
causes. 
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3.  The  poverty  traceable  to  some  moral  turpitude  on  the  part 
of  the  bread-winner,  such  as  desertion,  incarceration,  etc. 

4.  The  aged  dependents. 

Though  there  are  notable  exceptions,  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief 
generally  is  not  done  as  efficiently  and  constructively  as  it  might  be. 
In  most  cases  aid  is  given  without  a definite  plan  of  budgeting  the 
the  families’  needs  nor  is  it  done  with  an  eye  looking  toward  their 
quick  rehabilitation  as  self-supporting  citizens. 

Illustrations  can  be  multiplied  from  the  official  records  of  per- 
sons receiving  grants  of  money,  grocery  orders,  etc.  years  on  end, 
long  after  the  emergency  for  which  the  original  grant  was  given 
has  ceased;  families,  unto  the  third  generation,  are  “on  the  county”; 
persons  are  given  allowances  who  are  not  in  need  and  a study  of  the 
actual  amounts  given  in  truly  needy  cases  all  too  often  indicate  that 
the  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  constructive  service  and  so  the 
tax-payers’  money  is  actually  wasted. 

Broadly  speaking  our  poor  relief  is  administered  under  four  types. 

1.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  with  specially 
created  departments  of  welfare  or  charities. 

2.  The1  county  unit  system  under  which  28  counties  have  the 
affairs  of  the  poor  administered  by  three  elected  Directors  of  the 
Poor;  and  15  counties  in  which  the  County  Commissioners  also 
act  as  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

3.  The  centralized  poor  districts,  confined  to  three  counties  in 
the  anthracite  coal  region  under  which  a number  of  cities,  boroughs 
and  townships  have  joined  for  purposes  of  poor  relief  and  which 
districts  are  generally  administered  by  Directors  of  the  Poor  ap- 
pointed by  the  court. 

4.  Nineteen  counties  in  which  the  poor  affairs  of  each  borough 
and  township  are  looked  after  by  two  locally  elected  Overseers  of 
the  Poor. 

Under  our  city,  county  unit  and  centralized  poor  district  type  of 
administration  our  poor,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  well  taken 
care  of,  varying  in  degree  of  course  to  the  extent  in  which  outworn 
concepts  of  poor  relief  still  survive,  and  antiquated  poor  laws 
hamper.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  large  majority  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  dependents  receive  proper  care  under  the  town- 
ship and  borough  system  of  poor  relief  administration.  In  the 
light  of  the  newer  methods  of  dealing  with  dependent  classes  this 
system  has  become  wholly  indefensible  and  its  discontinuance  can- 
not be  too  speedily  brought  about. 

The  township  and  borough  poor  relief  system  is  indefensible : 

First — From  the  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view.  Though  vastly 
less  efficient  than  the  county  unit  administration  it  is  more  costly. 
For  the  last  ten  years  over  $8.00  per  head  of  population  has  been 
raised  in  poor  taxes  in  the  19  township  and  borough  administered 
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counties,  while  only  about  $5.00  had  to  be  raised  in  43  counties 
having  county  unit  poor  relief  administration. 

Poor  relief  overhead  expenses  under  the  townships  and  boroughs 
system  generally  are  all  out  of  proportion,  often  amounting  to  over 
100%  and  in  many  instances  reaching  500%  and  over.  Though  ad- 
ministration expenses  may  be  comparatively  small  in  single  town- 
ships and  boroughs  they  sum  up  to  large  aggregates  in  each  county 
and  could  be  made  to  employ  skilled  service. 

Second — The  township  and  borough  system  is  indefensible  from 
the  humane  point  of  view  because  the  care  of  the  dependents  and 
unfortunates  is  left  to  local  overseers  who,  though  no  doubt  well- 
intentioned,  generally  lack  the  broad  experience  and  vision  which 
proper  dealing  with  our  dependent  classes  demands.  The  desire  for 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  overse'er  takes  on  forms  in  which  the 
poor  are  placed  out  to  people  who  will  board  them  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  who  are  themselves  often  not  far  above  the  poverty  and  de- 
gradation line ; old  folks,  crippled  and  helpless,  frequently  are  given 
inadequate  aid  and  permitted  to  shift  for  themselves ; the  over- 
seer’s chief  concern  quite  often  would  seem  to  be  the  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility; petty  litigation  regarding  the  legal  settlement  is  the 
order  of  the  day — all  of  which  are  conditions  which  must  inevitably 
defeat  the  very  purposes  of  poor  relief  and  end  in  gross  and  in- 
excusable neglect. 

The  little  almshouses  or  poor  farms  maintained  by  a number  of 
small  poor  relief  units  generally  are  poorly  equipped  and  lack  the 
personnel  essential  to  take  care  properly  of  the  present  type  of 
inmates. 

The  argument  is  frequently  advanced  in  defense  of  the  township 
plan  of  poor  law  administration  that  in  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
counties  it  is  the  only  type  which  is  possible. 

An  analysis  of  the  population  of  counties  in  relation  to  the  type 
of  administration  shows  this  to  be  entirely  untrue. 

For  example,  the  “Township  Plan”  is  found  to  exist  in  counties 
in  which  the  population  varies  from  6,200  in  Cameron  County  to 
122,000  in  Northumberland;  the  “County  Unit  Plan”  is  found  in 
counties  in  which  the  population  varies  from  7,400  in  Forest  County 
to  111,500  in  Beaver  County;  while  the  County  Unit  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor,  elected  to  serve  the  county  as  a whole,  is  in 
operation  in  Perry  County  with  a population  as  low  as  22,800  and  as 
high  as  273,500  in  Westmoreland  County. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  rural  nature  and  sparse  popu- 
lation of  any  given  county  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  township  plan  of  poor  law  administration. 

This  very  brief  outline  of  our  poor  relief  situation  should  call  for 
thoughtful  reflection  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  It  will  undoubtedly 
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make  us  demand  the  adoption  of  comprehensive,  forward-looking 
program  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor  of  our  Common- 
wealth. The  path  toward  a much  needed  reform  of  our  poor  law 
administration  has  already  been  cleared  through  an  extensive  study 
of  our  numerous  local  poor  laws,  which  has  demonstrated  that  we 
cannot  keep  abreast  of  modern  conditions  through  the  enactment  of 
special  laws,  but  that  the  adoption  of  some  general  poor  relief  sys- 
tem is  greatly  needed. 

A forward  looking  poor  relief  program  which  would  effectively 
attack  the  essential  problems  of  poverty  as  they  present  themselves 
in  our  Commonwealth  today  is  sketched  below : 

1.  Make  the  county  the  unit  of  poor  relief  administration  (with 
the  exception  of  the  larger  centralized  poor  districts)  and  abolish 
the  township  and  borough  system  of  poor  relief. 

2.  Urge  the  smaller  counties  to  join  forces  for  poor  relief  pur- 
poses and  thus  permit  a more  effective  poor  relief  administration. 

3.  Clearer  recognition  of  the  changing  type  of  our  almshouse 
population — the  preponderance  of  the  physically  disabled.  This 
should  be  reflected  in  the  adoption  of  a change  of  our  almshouse 
administration  under  which  the  farming  side  of  the  administration 
will  become  subordinate  to  the  main  task,  that  of  properly  taking 
care  of  the  inmates  by  “hospitalizing”  our  almshouses. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  should  not  be  merely  almsgiving  through  an 
endless  chain  of  grocery  orders  but  should  be  relief  coupled  with 
supervisory  social  service  which  will  effect  the  speedy  restoration 
of  the  family  to  normalcy. 

5.  Make  obligatory  the  employment  of  paid,  well  qualified  poor 
relief  officers  both  men  and  women,  such  officers  to  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  details  of  poor  relief  administration  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  elected  poor  relief  officials. 

6.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a close  relation  between 
dependency  and  unemployment,  industrial  accidents  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  that  a more  extensive  inquiry  be  conducted  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  proper  methods  of  the  alleviation  of 
this  “industrial  dependency”. 

STUDY  OF  THE  NEGRO  POPULATION  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

To  all  observers  the  migration  of  large  bodies  of  negroes  from 
the  south  to  our  northern  communities  has  been  fraught  with  great 
possibilities.  As  communities  are  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
these  migrants  and  as  the  migrants  themselves  are  prepared  for  the 
changed  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  north,  the  results  will  be 
either  for  good  or  for  evil  to  both  racial  groups. 
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It  became  evident  very  early  in  this  administration  that  an 
agency  of  government,  such  as  the  Department  of  Welfare,  should 
hold  itself  responsible  for  the  development  of  a state  policy  to 
guide  us  in  our  inter-racial  relations.  Such  a policy  could  not  be 
evolved  without  facts  and  it  was  evident  that  a state-wide  study  of 
actual  conditions  must  be  made. 

We  are  fortunate  in  securing,  as  Director,  the  services  of  a very 
able  investigator  who  with  two  full  time  assistants,  a man  and 
woman,  and  the  part  time  assistance  of  a third  man  (all  negroes 
and  all  highly  competent),  have  undertaken  the  monumental  task 
of  assembling  the  data,  with  the  assistance  of  a large  group  of 
volunteers  throughout  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  which  Pennsylvania 
can,  if  she  will,  solve  her  inter-racial  problem  before  it  comes  into 
being. 

We  believe  that  no  other  State  has  as  yet  attempted  to  grasp 
this  difficult  problem  in  such  comprehensive  fashion. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  ACTIVITIES 

The  fundamental  policy  of  the  Department  as  noted  previously 
is  the  prevention  of  poverty,  delinquency,  defect  and  crime.  If 
these  conditions  are  to  be  prevented  it  is  essential  that  the  de- 
pendent child  should  be  adequately  safeguarded. 

Not  until  the  Department  of  Welfare  was  organized  did  the 
State  attempt  to  develop  any  comprehensive  program  of  child  care, 
nor  was  there  any  record  available  of  the  institutions  and  agencies, 
private  and  public,  receiving  children  under  supervision. 

BUREAU  OF  CHILDREN. 

Legal  Duties:  The  legal  duties  required  of  the  Bureau  of  Children 
are  the  regular  inspection  of  all  public  and  private  institutions  and 
societies  caring  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  the  making 
of  recommendations  to  the  managers  thereof  as  to  changes  in  equip- 
ment and  methods  which  would  improve  the  quality  of  their  service 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  controlling  the  placement  in  family 
homes  in  Pennsylvania  of  dependent  children  from  other  states.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  these  duties  during  the  year  1923-1924  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Children  has  held  183  office  interviews,  606  out-of- 
the-office  interviews  and  has  made  208  inspections  of  children’s 
institutions  and  agencies.  The  staff  has  also  found  may  oppor- 
tunities for  serving  the  child-caring  workers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  amassing  data  on  all  phases  of  child  welfare  work  the  Harris- 
burg office  has  become  a central  information  bureau  to  which  Judges, 
Probation  Officers  and  social  workers  are  constantly  referring  for 
advice  and  assistance. 
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Conferences:  By  means  of  eight  regional  conferences,  held  each 

year,  it  has  been  possible  to  take  to  all  sections  of  the  State  speakers 
of  recognized  authority  on  topics  of  child  welfare.  These  confer- 
ences were  held  in  1922-23  in  Harrisburg,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Allentown,  Johnstown,  Philadelphia  and  Williamsport  and 
were  attended  by  982  people.  In  1923-24  the  same  number  of  con 
ferences  were  held,  the  only  change  in  location  being  that  Scranton, 
Reading  and  Altoona  were  centers  instead  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Allen- 
town and  Johnstown. 

One  of  the  chief  services  rendered  by  the  Bureau  has  been  a 
survey  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  its  regular  inspection  work,  to 
determine  what  provision  Pennsylvania  makes  for  the  care  of  the 
dependent  and  delinquent  child.  As  many  of  the  institutions  and 
agencies  engaged  in  this  phase  of  social  work  are  known  only  in  the 
sections  where  they  are  located  they  have  often  been  discovered  by 
accident.  However,  at  the  present  time  all  known  institutions  and 
agencies  have  been  visited  at  least  once.  During  the'  past  year  the 
Bureau  has  published  a Directory  of  Child-Caring  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  which  seems  to  have  met  a real  need.  According  to  this 
directory  (which  is  constantly  being  revised)  there  are  212  institu- 
tions for  dependent  and  26  for  delinquent  children,  65  agencies  for 
dependents  and  delinquents  and  61  day  nurseries  in  existence. 

Some  of  these  organizations  such  as  maternity  home's,  cor- 
rectional schools  for  the  delinquent  and  homes  for  crippled  children, 
have  specialized  functions.  To  discuss  their  peculiar  problems 
special  conferences  have  been  held.  In  May,  1924,  a meeting  of 
maternity  home  workers  was  called  in  Harrisburg  to  consider  the 
requirements  of  good  institutional  care  of  the  unmarried  mother  and 
her  baby.  More  conferences  on  this  same  subject  are  to  be  held  as  a 
result  of  the  interest  shown  in  this  meeting. 

Later  in  the  same  month  a conference  on  work  for  crippled 
children  met  in  Harrisburg  to  which  was  invited  any  one  actively 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  physically  handicapped  child.  This 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  served  to  show  the  necessity  of  a well  thought  out  program  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  activities  in  some  places  and  total 
neglect  of  the  crippled  child  elsewhere.  An  outgrowth  of  this 
conference  was  the'  appointment  of  a representative  committee  of 
public  and  private  agencies  which  is  now  meeting  monthly  in  order 
to  submit  to  a future  general  conference  a coordinated  program  for 
the  State  and  suggestions  for  possible  legislation  to  be  presented  to 
the  1925  Legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  general  help  the  regional  and  special  confer- 
ences have  brought  to  children’s  workers,  summer  institutes  on  in- 
stitutional problems  have  been  also  conducted.  Through  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Glen  Mills  Schools  and  the 
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hearty  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  the  Girl’s  Department  (Sleighton 
Farm)  a three-day  institute  was  held  at  Sleighton  Farm  July  25th  to 
27th,  1923,  which  was  largely  attended.  Thirty-three  children’s 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  State  sent  delegates.  Questions  of  diet, 
health,  discipline,  recreation  and  child-training  were  discussed  fully 
and  frankly  under  the  leadership  of  experts  in  various  fields  of  child 
care1.  The  success  of  this  Institute  led  to  a second  one  conducted 
during  the  summer  of  1924  at  Thorn  Hill  School,  Warrendale,  Al- 
legheny County.  The  courtesy  of  this  School’s  hospitality  was 
greatly  appreciated  as  it  enabled  the  Bureau  to  hold  the  Institute  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  This  conference  lasted  two-and-a- 
half  days  and  was  attended  by  delegates  representing  32  children’s 
institutions.  It,  also,  seemed  to  meet  a special  need  of  institutional 
workers  to  discuss  with  each  other  in  helpful  and  inspiring  sur- 
roundings their  common  problems. 

Special  Studies:  During  the  year  1923-24  a special  study  of  day 

nurseries  was  made  by  a special  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Welfare.  A full  report  on  each  of  the  sixty-one  nurseries  visited 
has  been  summarized  and  the  findings  form  a comprehensive  re- 
port of  such  value  that  it  is  now  being  printed  for  general  distribu- 
tion. The  study  revealed  great  diversity  in  the  standards  of  day 
nursery  care,  some  nurseries  being  distressingly  lacking  in  proper 
standards  while  others  rendered  to  the'  children  of  working  mothers 
a high  quality  of  service.  Two  additional  studies  are  now  under 
way ; one  in  regard  to  adoptions  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  on 
The  Results  of  Modern  Methods  of  Treatment  of  the  Delinquent 
Girl. 

Whenever  a new  organization,  or  individual,  bringing  or  sending 
a dependent  child  into  this  State  for  adoption  or  for  placement  in  a 
private  family  home  is  discovered,  that  person  or  agency  is  notified 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  requiring  the  filing  of  a 
$1000  bond  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  necessity  of 
reporting  such  placements  to  the  Department.  In  the  last  year 
the  Bureau  of  Children  has  received  three  new  bonds  and  has  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  six  previously  bonded  agencies  concerning 
the  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible  in  this  State.  To  date 
the  Bureau  has  received  reports  for  199  children  placed  out  in  this 
way. 

Statistics:  Recent  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  show  that 
there  are  95,922  dependent  and  delinquent  children  now  receiving 
public  or  private  supervision,  exclusive  of  those  whose  fathers 
receive  aid  through  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Fund. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  it  is  possible  to  report  on  the  extent 
of  the  problem  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  State  Owned  and  State  Aided  Institutions  there  are  4,226 
children;  in  those  not  aided  by  the  State  there  are  16,567;  a total 
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of  20,793  in  institutions.  Of  these  402  are  in  homes  for  cripples  and 
879  in  maternity  homes. 

There  are  1,946  children  in  the  care  of  State  aided  agencies;  and 
6,572  in  agencies  not  so  aided;  a total  of  8,518. 

Child  placing  and  child  protective  societies  have  stated,  further- 
more, that  on  July  1st  they  had  under  their  care  a total  of  8,518 
children  of  whom  2,645  were  in  free  foster  homes,  3,332  in  family 
hoarding  homes  and  861  temporarily  in  institutions  (such  as  hospi- 
tals or  convalescent  homes),  while  1,680  were  under  the  supervision 
of  these  agencies  either  in  working  homes  or  in  their  own  families. 
Day  nurseries  care  for  approximately  2,294  children  whose  mothers 
work. 

The  general  average  type  of  care  given  in  the  child  caring  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  is  fair  and  constantly  improving  in  most  of 
them,  with  some  of  the  institutions  rendering  superlatively  good 
service.  The  day  nurseries,  however,  in  many  instances  are  ren- 
dering very  poor  service  indeed. 

Of  the  31,605  children  receiving  care  outside  their  own  homes, 
27,183  are  dependent  and  4,422  are  delinquent. 

In  addition  to  the  31,605  mentioned,  there  are  1,967  on  parole  to 
correctional  schools,  14,350  under  the  care  of  probation  officers; 
and  approximately  16,000  under  the  care  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

There  are,  therefore,  at  least  63,922  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  in  the  care  of  the  Courts  and  in  care  of  public  and  private 
agencies.  Moreover,  in  the  families  aided  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor,  in  the  last  year  there  were  over  32,000  children. 

Pennsylvania  has,  therefore,  a small  army  of  95,922  children  who 
are  requiring  supervision  either  inside  or  outside  of  their  own  homes. 
This  should  well  make  us  pause  to  consider  whether  more  of  charit- 
able money  and  effort  should  not  be  spent  in  preventing  the  ship- 
wreck of  families  from  which  these  children  come. 

Publications:  One  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Children 

during  the  two  years  has  been  the  preparation  of  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  on  subjects  most  helpful  to  child-caring  workers.  Some 
of  the  earlier  of  these  were  “The  What,  Why  and  How  of  Children’s 
Records”;  a bulletin  on  Diets;  “Some  Undesirable  Habits  and  Sug- 
gestions as  to  treatment”,  written  for  the  Bureau  by  Dr.  Jessie  Taft 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania ; and  “Standards  of 
Placing-Out,  Supervision  and  After-care  of  Dependent  Children”. 
Because  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  condensed  information  on  in- 
stitutional problems,  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  has  recently  collabor- 
ated in  publishing  a leaflet  called  “Child  Care  in  Institutions”  which 
deals  briefly  with  some  of  the  essentials  in  institutional  work. 
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In  addition  to  these  pamphlets,  “Hello  Central”,  a mimeographed, 
monthly  bulletin  has  been  continued.  Originally  started  by  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  as  news  sheet  for  workers  in  cor- 
lectional  schools  and  with  delinquents,  its  scope  has  been  recently 
enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  with  dependent  children  as 
well,  its  monthly  issues  being  now  alternately  devoted  to  problems 
of  dependency  and  delinquency. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  now  consists  of  a Director,  Assistant 

Director,  in  charge  of  the  work  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  three 
Field  Representatives. 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  Now  a section  of  the  Bureau, 
will  be  reported  upon  separately. 

No  special  recommendations  are  made  at  this  time  relating  to 
legislation  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  since  this  Department  con- 
siders that  the  recommendations  of  the  Children’s  Commission 
created  by  the  Act  of  Legislature  of  1923  should  take  precedence 
of  all  other  considerations. 

Juvenile  Delinquents:  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Children  the  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents are  grouped  and  contacts  with  the  probation  services 
of  all  counties  are  made. 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  for  boys  and  girls,  is 
favorably  known  throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The 
school  is  growing  so  large  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  be  desirable  to  separate  the  two  sexes  forming  two  administra- 
tive units. 

This  is  particularly  desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  training 

of  the  two  groups  is  so  different  that  when  the  work  is  combined 
one  group  or  the  other  inevitably  receives  secondary  consideration. 

The  work  for  the  boys  of  this  institution  is  exceedingly  good 
while  that  for  the  girls  needs  greater  emphasis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  because  of  the 
group  of  young  girls  who  form  a large  part  of  the  population,  has 
been  under  the  supervisions  of  this  unit  of  our  work.  The  insti- 
tution has  increased  in  capacity  through  remodeling  of  farm  houses 
and  now  has  a capacity  of  100.  It  is  doing  a constructive  piece  of 
work. 

Because  of  its  small  size  its  per  capita  remains  high  although 
materially  decreased  during  the  last  year  from  $2,988  in  1922-23  to 
$2,621  in  1923-24.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  an  expansion  of 
its  field  of  service  to  include  all  commitments  of  women  for  three 
years  or  more,  making  it  the  central  woman’s  reform  school  of  the 
state. 

The  county  institutions,  Thorn  Hill  Schools,  Allegheny  County; 
The  Boys’  Home,  Reading;  the  Rotary  Home,  Lancaster,  deserve 

special  commendation. 
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The  various  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd  are  rendering  a very 
special  service  most  efficiently. 

Glen  Mills  Schools  and  Sleighton  Farm  in  particular  represent 
the  most  modern  and  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the  juvenile 
delinquent. 


MOTHERS’  ASSISTANCE  FUND. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  (1919,  P.  L.  893,  Section  18),  “a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  the  amount  expended, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system,  with  recom- 
mendations for  improvement”  will  be  made  by  the  State  Supervisor 
in  another  document  but  a brief  summary  of  the  development  of 
this  phase  of  the  State  work  for  children  is  desirable  in  this  report. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1923  amended  the  law  to  provide  for 
a term  of  six  years,  tenure  of  office  for  all  Trustees,  appointments 
occurring  during  unexpired  terms  being  as  interim  appointments  for 
the  unexpired  period  of  the  term. 

The  State  appropriation  for  the  biennium  was  increased  to  $1,- 
750,000  and  the  counties  now  organized  under  the  Fund  number 
55,  representing  97.5%  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

The  increased  appropriation  made  it  possible  to  accept  1200  ad- 
ditional families  on  the  monthly  payroll  of  the  Fund  and  there  are 
now  3389  families  representing  more  than  16,000  children  who  are 
beneficiaries. 

A very  careful  survey  of  the  State  has  been  made  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  are  not  less  than  2400  additional  families  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  grants  but  the  funds  are  not  available. 

Moreover,  the  individual  grants  now  given  are  lower  than  is 
consistent  with  the  best  family  care,  the  average  grant  per  child 
per  month  for  May  1924  being  $9.17  with  the  average  grant  per 
family  $35.92.  We  believe  that  the  time  must  come  when  Pennsyl- 
vania will  revise  the  present  provisions  of  the  law  which  allows  a 
grant  of  only  $20.00  for  the  first  and  $10.00  for  each  additional 
child  since  very  careful  budget  studies  show  that  a maximum  grant 
for  the  first  child  of  $35.00,  $20.00  for  the  second,  $15.00  for  the 
third  and  forth,  and  $10.00  for  each  additional  child  including  an 
unborn  child  represent  the  actual  sum  needed  to  keep  mother  and 
children  in  circumstances  which  will  insure  decent  standards  of 
living,  common  school  education  for  the  children  and  ultimately 
self-supporting,  law-abiding  citizens. 

Any  grants  made  so  low  as  to  fail  to  insure  these  results  amount 
in  the  end  to  a waste  of  taxpayers’  money. 
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The  County  Boards  of  Trustees  continue  to  render  a very  high 
type  of  service  in  personal  supervision  of  the  families  in  their  care 
but  in  the  more  populous  centers  it  has  become  necessary  to  employ 
full  time  assistants  in  order  that  proper  service  may  be  rendered. 

For  further  details  as  to  the  administration  of  this  very  important 
and  constructive  State  service  you  are  referred  to  the  State  Super- 
visor’s biennial  report. 

BUREAU  OF  ASSISTANCE 

This  Bureau  has  under  its  supervision  150  State  aided  hospitals, 
82  State  aided  homes  for  adults,  47  county  almshouses,  34  city  town- 
ship and  district  almshouses,  a total  of  313  institutions.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  State  aid  to  private  hospitals, 
represents  the  Department  in  disasters  and  in  addition  administers 
the  law  which  regulates  the  solicitation  of  funds  by  private  charit- 
able organizations. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  consists  of  a Director  and  six  field  repre- 
sentatives. 

Inspections  and  Surveys : An  enormous  volume  of  painstaking 

work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  18  months.  This  work 
was  preceded  by  a very  extensive  survey  of  all  the  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  and  there  are  on  file  in  the 
Department  complete  records  of  the  original  surveys  of  82  alms- 
houses. 176  hospitals  and  107  homes  for  the  aged. 

The  staff  has  continued  its  routine  re-inspections  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  the  records  show  289  re-inspections  of  hospitals,  80  re- 
inspections of  homes  for  the  aged,  99  re-inspections  of  almshouses 
and  28  re-inspections  of  homes  in  which  children  were  lodged,  a 
total  of  496  re-inspections. 

In  addition  90  special  investigations  were  conducted  occasioned 
by  complaints  lodged  at  this  office ; newspaper  reports  of  accidents 
or  mismanagement;  solicitation  of  funds  by  individuals  and  organi- 
zations under  false  pretense,  etc. 

Hospitals. 

Hospital  Appropriations:  The  new  system  of  appropriating  to 

hospitals  on  the  basis  of  a per  diem  rate  for  service  rendered  the 
sick  poor  added  a very  considerable  volume  of  work  to  the  duties 
of  this  Bureau.  Formerly  the  State  made  its  appropriations  to 
hospitals  and  homes  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  the  institutions 
to  show  a deficiency  in  the  cost  of  operation.  This  method  was 
conducive  to  lax  business  methods  and  all  too  often  resulted  in 
juggling  of  books  to  "show  a deficiency”  and  thus  to  collect  the 
State  grant. 
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The  new  method  of  appropriation  requires  that  it  shall  be  shown 
that  an  individual,  unable  to  pay  for  his  own  care,  actually  did  re- 
ceive the  service  for  which  the  hospital  claims  payment. 

Hospital  Credit  Cases:  In  New  York  City  in  cases  in  which  the 

municipality  compensates  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
a representative  of  the  city  checks  up  the  individual  cases  by  per- 
sonal visitation.  This  method  obviously  being  impossible  over  the 
Avide  area  of  the  State  a method  was  devised,  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  State  Hospital  Association,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : An  application  form  is  provided  on  which  the  patient  de- 

siring free  sendee  makes  his  application,  having  given  the  necessary 
information,  (usually  called  for  in  any  social  service  inquiry),  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  hospital  credit  workers  can  determine  whether 
the  patient  is  entitled  to  free  care  or  not. 

If  the  patient  is  entitled  to  care  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  he  is  classified  as  a “free”  or  “part  pay”  patient, 
his  card  is  filed  and  he  is  listed  on  the  patient  register. 

Careful  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  type  of  case  eligible  for 
State  care  and  particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
man  of  small  means,  with  a family  to  support  and  for  whom  any 
considerable  hospital  bill  would  work  a hardship  is  to  be  included 
among  the  State  wards.  In  no  sense  is  this  a “pauper”  service. 

At  quarterly  intervals,  at  which  time  the  hospitals  are  about  to 
make  their  claim  upon  the  State  for  payment,  the  Field  Representa- 
tives of  the  Department  visit  the  institutions,  check  up  on  the  record 
of  the  persons  for  whom  compensation  is  claimed,  authorize  the 
claims  of  those  who  meet  the  State  requirements  and  certify  to  the 
requisition  to  be  made  upon  the  Auditor  General  for  payment.  Six 
hundred  and  eight  such  visits  have  been  made. 

The  maximum  per  diem  payment  allowed  on  any  case  is  $3.00 
and  in  no  case  will  the  State  pay  to  the  hospital  more  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  patient’s  care  on  the  wards.  The  high  cost  of 
commodities  and  high  salaries  and  wages  reflect  themselves  in  the 
high  cost  of  ward  care  and  there  are  very  few  hospitals,  therefore, 
which  show  a cost  below  three  dollars  while  many  show  costs  far 
in  excess  of  that  sum. 

Results  and  Opinions  as  to  New  Methods:  All  hospitals  re- 

ceiving State  aid  are  required  to  keep  a standard  system  of  cost 
accounting  and  all,  of  sufficient  size,  are  urged  to  keep  careful  stores 
accounts  in  order  to  minimize  costs  of  operation.  This  was  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  lack  of  State  funds 
necessitated  substantial  cuts  in  hospital  appropriations  for  1923-25. 

The  results,  however,  of  careful  cost  accounting,  careful  stores 
system  and  careful  credit  inquiry  and  collections  have  been  most 
gratifying. 
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Practically  every  hospital  reports  that  the  cost  accounting  has 
proved  to  be  of  the  most  helpful  checks  in  extravagance  and  “leaks” ; 
every  hospital  reports  increased  collections  through  the  credit  sys- 
tem, from  patients  able  to  pay,  some  hospitals  showing  collections 
33%  in  excess  of  former  years  and  a number  showing  that  collec- 
tions much  more  than  offset  the  cut  in  State  appropriation. 

The  hospitals  are  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  per  diem 
rate  for  service  rendered  which,  it  is  the  belief  of  some,  should 
equal  the  cost  of  rendering  service,  while  others  approve  the  three 
dollar  rate  but  believe  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  cases  which  are  entitled  to  care.  Many 
would,  therefore,  approve  a lump  sum  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  out  of  which  all  hospitals  should  be  paid  for  serv- 
ice rendered  the  sick  poor. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  there  is  a very  real  danger  in,  fixing  the/ 
per  diem  rate  which  the  State  will  pay  at  the  level  of  the  cost  of 
rendering  the  service.  To  adopt  that  policy  would  remove  all  in- 
centive for  hospitals  to  add  to  their  endowments.  The  State  aided 
institutions  of  Pennsylvania  are  notoriously  lacking  in  the  substan- 
tial endowments  which  hospitals  in  other  states  enjoy  and  which 
the  large  non-state  aided  hospitals  of  Pennsylvania  have  also  accu- 
mulated. 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
making  the  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  in  a lump 
sum  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  since  such  an  appropriation,  if 
sufficiently  liberal,  will  enable  hospitals  to  render  service  to  their 
maximum  capacity  without  excessive  financial  strain. 

A careful  study  of  the  reports  of  the  State  aided  hospitals  show 
most  gratifying  results,  both  financial,  social  and  medical. 

The  total  number  of  patient  days  of  treatment  given  by  the  149 
hospitals  was  3,564,896  of  which  31.1%  were  absolutely  free  and 
this  means  that  the  days  of  care  were  given  actually  to  persons 
unable  to  pay.  In  no  instance  does  it  represent  days  of  service 
rendered  to  persons  who  occupied  private  rooms  and  who  left 
the  hospital  without  paying  the  bill  due  which  formerly  was  common 
practice. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a larger  number  of  hospitals  in  pre- 
ceding years  were  the  recipients  of  state  aid  cn  the  basis  of  show- 
ing a deficiency  in  order  to  secure  the  state  grant  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  on  the  basis  of  payment  for  service  rendered  310,761 
more  days  of  service  were  rendered  than  in  1923  and  317,640  more 
days  than  1922. 
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In  order  to  show  an  actually  comparable  financial  statement  of 
the  hospital  over  a series  of  years  we  have  made  a study  of  125 
identical  hospitals  now  receiving  state  aid  whose  patient  days  of 
service  represent  90%  of  the  hospital  group  receiving  aid  this  year 

The  study  covers  the  years  1921-24  inclusive.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  variable  due  to  the  change  in  method  of  paying  the  appro- 
priation in  1924  as  contrasted  with  previous  years  we  have  dis- 
tributed the  biennial  appropriation  on  a yearly  basis  and  we  have 
therefore  a statement  covering  portions  of  three  biennial  periods 

We  sought  to  discover  what  change,  if  any,  had  occurred  in  the 
income  of  these  125  identical  institutions  and  the  items  studied 
were  : 

1.  Earnings  from  patients. 

2.  Local  grants  and  gifts  which  represent  municipal  and  county 
payments,  corporation  grants,  community  chest  and  bazaars. 

3.  Endowments  and  income  from  funds. 

4.  State  appropriations,  distributed  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  record  speaks  emphatically  for  itself  that  the  stimulation  of  a 
local  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  local  charity  is 
the  best  interests  of  those  charities. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  these  figures  are  considered  that 
the  increased  “earnings  from  patients”  came  only  from  patients 
able  to  pay. 

STATE-AIDED  HOSPITALS 

Comparative  figures  for  125  identical  hospitals  reporting  each 
year  for  period  1921-24  inclusive  and  representing  90%  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  in  1924. 


Year  ending  1921  1922  1923  1924 

May  31 

1.  Earnings  from 

patients  $7,640,174.99  $7,243,801.00  $8,046,163.90  $9,258,178.74 

2.  Local  grants  and 

gifts  441,594.28  750,963.00  1,020,263.04  1,220,839.08 

3.  Endowments  and  in- 

terest   578,333.55  680,414.00  598,227.86  692,845.34 

4.  State  approp.  1 yr. 

basis  2,336,050.00  2,226,000.00  2,226,000.00  1,642,550.00 


Total  $10,996,152.82  $10,901,178.00  $11,890,654.80  $12,814,413.16 


It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  this  year  in  which  state  appropri- 
ations were  of  necessity  cut  because  of  lack  of  funds  the  hospitals 
actually  had  more  money  on  which  to  operate,  by  $923,758.36,  than 
in  1923  and  $1,818,060.34  more  than  in  1921  when  income  from  the 
state  was  greater  than  in  1924  by  $693,500. 
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The  study  made  also  shows  that  as  compared  with  1921  there 
were  16,683  more  individual  patients  in  care  (7%  more)  with  a 
decrease  of  1%  in  the  total  number  of  days  of  service. 

To  the  physician  this  is  a hopeful  sign  indicating  as  it  does  that 
the  convalescense  of  patients  is  speeded  up.  The  saving  in  time  per 
patient  represents  1.05  days,  the  convalescent  period  being  13.02  as 
against  14.07  days  in  1921.  In  dollars  and  cents  this  represents  a 
saving  in  costs  to  these  hospitals  on  a $3.00  per  diem  basis  of  more 
than  $770,000. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  system  of  cost  accounting,  the 
payment  on  the  basis  of  service  rendered,  the  social  service-credit 
methods  have  demonstrated  their  value  to  the  hospitals.  The  ap- 
propriation cuts,  painful  as  they  were,  have  reacted  beneficially  upon 
the  individual  hospital  by  stimulating  local  responsibility  for  local 
charity. 

Development  of  Hospital  Social  Service:  Not  only  do  our  Field 

Representatives  undertake  to  check  the  records  (Form  65)  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  State  care  but  in  addition  their  duty  is  to  aid  the 
hospitals  in  which  no  social  service  department  exists  in  solving  the 
many  personal  and  family  social  problems  which  the  credit  case 
record  reveals  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  social  work  as  part 
of  the  hospital  service. 

Four  of  our  Field  Representatives  are  trained  and  experienced 
hospital  social  workers  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  render  personal 
service.  They  are  also  bringing  the  hospitals  into  touch  with  the 
social  resources  of  their  communities  and  of  the  State  on  behalf  of 
their  convalescent  patients. 

Cooperation  has  been  established  between  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  patients 
suffering  from  industrial  accidents  have  received  rehabilitative 
training;  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  chronic 
cases  from  hospital  wards  to  suitable  institutions  for  their  care ; 
provision  has  been  made  for  after  care  of  unmarried  mothers ; social 
workers  have  been  secured  to  meet  the  need  of  several  institutions 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  hospitals  are  learn- 
ing the  value  of  trained  hospital  social  service. 

The  Problem  of  the  Chronically  111:  Our  workers  have  found  an 
unusually  large  number  of  chronic  cases  in  the  wards  of  some  of 
our  State  owned  as  well  as  State  aided  hospitals.  The  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  such  cases  seriously  hampers  the  work  of  a hospital 
for  the  acutely  ill  and  at  present  there  is  most  inadequate  provision 
for  their  care  elsewhere.  This  indicates  a crying  need  of  hospitals 
or  homes  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases. 
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Almshouse  and  County  Home : This  Bureau  of  Assistance 

through  all  its  representatives  is  seeking  to  develop  in  the  minds 
of  the  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  the  need  of  more  emphasis  on 
the  hospitalization  of  the  chronically  ill  in  County  Homes  as  con- 
trasted with  working  the  County  Farm  as  a paying  proposition. 

As  indicated  in  our  study  of  poor  law  administration  a great 
change  has  come  over  the  population  on  our  poor  farms  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

It  is  no  longer  made  up  of  the  able-bodied  men  (periodic  drunks, 
etc.)  who  can  be  put  out  to  work.  In  1922  less  than  10%  were  re- 
ported as  able-bodied  and  the  helpless  aged  and  the  chronically  ill 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  our  County  Homes  will  gradually 
evolve  into  our  County  Hospitals  and  thus  relief  will  be  provided 
more  promptly  for  the  acute  hospital  wards  now  clogged  with 
chronic  cases.  This  seems  to  be  the  trend  elsewhere  and  we  believe 
Pennsylvania  should  not  lag  behind. 

New  Buildings  and  Repairs:  The  careful  and  repeated  inspection 
of  almshouses,  with  specific  recommendations  as  to  improvements, 
shows  gratifying  results  and  we  have  secured  most  friendly  cooper- 
ation from  many  officials. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  erected  five  new  and 
well  equipped  almshouses  in  Erie,  Erie  County ; Cumberland  County 
near  Carlisle;  Roxborough,  Philadelphia  County;  Middle  Coal  Field 
Poor  District,  Carbon  County ; Bradford  City  Almshouse,  McKean 
County.  Westmoreland  County  is  just  completing  the  remodeling 
of  its  old  building,  the  entire  construction  being  fire-proofed. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  as  noted  above  approximates  $1,152,368. 

Lehigh  County  is  about  to  erect  a new  almshouse  costing  about 
$400,000. 

Dauphin  County  has  erected  a hospital  unit  upon  the  county 
farm,  adjacent  to  the  almshouse,  at  a cost  of  $12,853.00  and  is  taking 
very  definite  steps  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a county  hospital  under  the 
direction  of  a physician.  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
cooperation  between  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  the  County 
Prison  Inspectors  in  the  utilization  of  prison  labor  in  the  construc- 
tion, repair  and  farm  work  to  the  advantage  of  all  persons  involved. 

Mifflin  County  is  developing  plans  for  a new  county  home  which 
may  possibly  serve  not  only  Mifflin  County  needs  but  those  of  the 
adjacent  less  populous  counties. 

Our  inspector  reports  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  County 
almshouses  as  a whole  is  better  than  has  been  the  case  in  years ; 
medical  service  has  been  improved  and  in  many  instances  the 
preparation  and  service  of  food  is  better  than  usual. 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  township  “poorhouses.”  With 

rare  exceptions  they  are  poor  houses  indeed,  in  bad  repair  and  badly 
kept.  There  is  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the  duty  and  responsibility 
for  caring  for  the  chronically  sick  and  infirm.  This  is  but  added 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  township  plan  of  poor  relief  is  inhuman 
as  well  as  extravagant  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  abolish  it. 

Family  Case  Work:  The  most  conspicuous  need  in  connection 

with  our  Poor  Law  administration  is  that  of  constructive  family 
and  individual  case  work,  that  is,  the  kind  of  service  which  will  help 
individuals  and  families  to  “get  on  their  feet”  economically  and 
which  will  salvage  all  that  is  capable  of  saving  in  any  given  case. 

This  implies  the  employment  of  trained  social  service  workers  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  Realizing  that  practical  demonstrations 
of  case  work  methods  would  bring  results  most  quickly  our  Social 
Service  Consultant  has,  wherever  possible,  worked  out  to  a success- 
ful conclusion  troublesome  cases  which  were  brought  to  her  atten- 
tion by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  various  counties. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  qualified  workers  in  sev- 
eral instances  and  more  are  in  prospect.  One  worker  is  reported  as 
having  saved  to  the  county  her  annual  salary  in  a period  of  two 
months.  When  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayers  a better  piece  of  work 
can  be  done,  we  feel  amply  justified  in  urging  that  antiquated 
methods  be  abandoned. 

The  Bureau  has  cooperated  energetically  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  State  Police  to  lessen  fire  risks  both 
in  almshouses  and  farm  buildings ; and  with  the  Department  of 
Health  in  improving  sewage  disposal  methods  in  connection  with 
the  county  institutions. 

Private  Homes  for  the  Aged:  The  State  aided  homes  for  the 

aged  number  82.  They  render  a service  to  men  and  women  who, 
having  known  better  days,  ultimately  reach  old  age  in  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  number  of  beds  available  in  these  homes  is  269  for  men,  803 
for  women,  with  a total  population  on  the  day  of  last  inspection 
of  1033. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  accommodation  in 
these  institutions  for  those  in  need  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method 
proposed  by  the  Old  Age  Pension  system  would  meet  a very  serious 
need  at  a minimum  of  cost  to  the  taypayers. 

These  institutions  within  the  last  eighteen  months  have  invested 
over  $62,700  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  their  plants  on 
our  recommendation. 
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There  is  most  pressing  need  for  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of 
incurables;  it  is  a fact  that  today  one  must  wait  for  admission  to 
an  institution  for  incurables  until  death  makes  a vacant  bed. 

Pennsylvania’s  law  and  tradition  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  such  persons  upon  local  officials  and  local  philanthropy  and 
not  on  the  State  and  it  is  our  belief  that  as  our  County  Homes  more 
perfectly  meet  their  responsibilities  as  County  Hospitals  this  acute 
problem  will  cease  to  exist. 

Administration  of  law  relating  to  solicitation  of  funds  for  char- 
itable purposes : The  law  now  on  the  statute  books  is  so  inef- 

fective and  is  limited  by  so  many  exceptions  to  its  operation 
that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  is  not  served  and  the 
Department  of  Welfare  is  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of 
issuing  certificates  without  discretionary  power.  We  recommend 
the  removal  of  the  law  from  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
substitution  of  a more  satisfactory  law. 

BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

During  the  past  two  years,  increasing  opportunities  for  service 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  result- 
ing in  a gradual  expansion  of  personnel  and  a broadening  of  the 
scope  of  activities.  The  field  of  operation  has  been  further  extended 
by  continuous  and  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  mental  health  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible. 

Powers  and  Activities:  The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  to  do 
with  everything  pertaining  to  mental  patients  of  all  kinds  through- 
out the  State  in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Code  and  the 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1923.  Included  in  its  functions  are  the  estab- 
lishment and  stimulation  of  measures  and  activities  for  the  preven- 
tion of  mental  disease  and  defect;  the  periodical  visitation  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  all  institutions,  hospitals  and  other  places  where 
mental  patients  may  be  detained  or  treated ; the  prescribing  of  stan- 
dards of  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions; the  transfer  of  patients  from  one  institution  to  another; 
the  deportation  to  other  states  and  countries  of  patients  not  having 
legal  residence  in  Pennsylvania:  providing  the  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation both  personal  and  by  mail  in  reference  to  questions  of 
mental  health  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients;  educa- 
tional activities  or  informing  the  public  as  to  the  various  aspects 
of  mental  disease  and  defect;  the  preparation  of  policies  and  plans, 
and  the  proper  legislation  for  the  realization  of  the  same;  and  in 
general  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
observed  in  reference  to  all  these  matters. 
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Personnel:  The  Bureau  is  provided  with  a personnel  consisting 

at  present  of  a director,  a secretary,  a criminologist,  five  field  repre- 
sentatives, a secretary-stenographer  and  a clerk. 

The  director,  a physican  and  a specialist  in  neuropsychiatry,  ex- 
perienced both  in  the  institutional  and  community  aspects  of  mental 
health  questions,  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  field  visiting  the 
various  state,  licensed  county  and  licensed  private  instiutions  for 
mental  patients,  (each  of  the  forty-six  institutions  being  visited  at 
least  once  a year)  also  in  consultation  with  other  institutions,  groups 
and  individuals  in  regard  to  questions  of  mental  health.  From  time 
to  time,  special  more  or  less  formal  inquiries  have  to  be  conducted 
in  reference  to  charges  made  against  individuals  or  institutions.  At 
the  office  countless  consultations  in  person  and  by  mail  are  carried 
on,  activities  are  organized,  policies  determined  and  proposed  new 
legislation  considered  and  prepared.  At  the  various  institutions, 
many  patients  are  examined  by  the  director,  including  all  who  write 
to  this  or  other  departmental  offices. 

The  secretary  is  engaged  exclusively  in  office  activities,  is  spe- 
cifically responsible  for  the  transfer  of  mental  patients  from  institu- 
tion to  institution  and  the  preliminary  investigation  and  arrange- 
ment for  the  deportation  to  other  states  or  countries  of  patients  not 
legal  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  The  secretary  also  receives  the 
mail  of  the  Bureau,  sorts  and  prepares  for  filing  the  statistical  and 
commitment  forms  and  in  the  absence  of  the  director  is  responsible 
for  consultations  both  by  mail  and  in  person. 

Three  of  the  field  representatives  are  qualified  psychologists,  ex- 
perienced in  special  education,  psvcohometric  examination  and  social 
work.  They  assist  in  the  organization  of  clinics  and  in  conducting 
the  same,  especially  in  making  psychometric  tests ; in  pre-clinic 
investigation  and  in  after  care;  in  consultation  service  in  various 
institutions  not  specifically  under  the  Bureau,  e.  g.  Children’s  homes, 
almshouses,  correctional  institutions;  in  special  investigations,  e.  g. 
the  waiting  lists  of  institutions  for  mental  defectives.  These  repre- 
sentatives from  time  to  time  address  various  groups  upon  their 
particular  phase  of  mental  health  work. 

The  criminologist,  a physician  and  neuropsychiatrist,  experienced 
in  the  field  of  criminology  is  stationed  at  present  at  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  as  Mental  Health  Officer.  From  here  he  proceeds 
to  the  other  correctional  institutions  on  regular  consultation  trips. 
In  all  of  these  institutions,  the  criminologist  is  interested  in  the 
mental  status  of  the  prisoner,  with  particular  reference  to  behavior 
abnormalities,  maladjustment,  the  question  of  fitness  for  parole  and 
pardon.  He  is  also  engaged  in  promoting  the  mental  health  of  the 
prisoners  and  in  acting  as  consultant  at  several  mental  clinics. 
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A fourth  field  representative  is  an  experienced  occupational  ther- 
apist, whose  duty  it  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  organization  of  occupational  activities  in  the  various  mental 
hospitals  and  institutions  for  mental  defectives  and  to  provide  con- 
sultation services  of  like  character  wherever  it  is  requested  or  de- 
sired. This  work  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  it  is  now  difficult 
to  secure  properly  qualified  workers  to  fill  the  numerous  openings. 

A fifth  field  representative  is. a professional  musician,  'trained  in 
psychology  and  sociology,  with  the  personality  and  ability  to  organ- 
ize musical,  dramatic  and  other  group  activities  in  not  only  institu- 
tions for  mental  patients  but  also  correctional  institutions.  This 
representative  is  in  increasing  demand  as  a speaker  before  groups 
cf  socially  minded  persons. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  report,  it  is  unnecessary  and  quite  im- 
possible to  enter  into  detail  as  to  much  of  above  mentioned  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  staff.  Certain  features,  however,  require  more 
extended  discussion,  particularly  those  having  to  do  with  prevention 
and  with  plans  and  policies  for  the  future. 

There  were  22,494  patients  on  the  register  of  the  J?tate  and  County 
Mental  Hospitals  on  May  31,  1924.  In  the  State  institutions  and 
at  Elwyn  there  were  4,521  feeble-minded  persons  on  the  same  date. 

A census  taken  in  January  1924,  at  which  time  there  were  26,241 
persons  in  the  institutions,  showed  that  of  that  number  6,259  were 
foreign  born  and  of  these  3,117  were  known  to  be  aliens.  There 
were  1,428  in  addition  whose  nativity  was  not  known.  A conserva- 
tive estimate,  therefore,  indicates  that  nearly  25%  of  the  inmates  of 
our  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  diseased  and  defective 
are  foreign  born. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  an  average  annual  increase  of  600 
in  the  population  of  our  mental  hospitals  and  one  of  our  major 
problems  is  that  of  preventing  this  increase  through  an  adequate 
mental  health  clinic  service. 

Community  Service : The  community  activities  in  general  are 

carried  on  largely  by  three  field  representatives,  one  in  charge, 
one  stationed  mostly  in  the  eastern  (appointed  October,  1923),  the 
other  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  (appointed  June,  1924). 

Clinics:  The  mental  clinics  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  community  activities  and  effective  means  for  the  prevention 
of  neuropsychiatric  disorders.  Held  as  clinics  usually  are,  in  general 
hospitals,  Red  Cross  rooms  and  other  places  where  it  is  customary 
for  the  general  public  to  come,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  seek  advice 
either  about  his  own  condition  or  that  of  a relative  or  friend  about 
whom  he  may  be  concerned.  The  clinic  sessions  are  usually  held 
one  or  two  days  a month. 


Personnel  of  Clinics:  The  personnel  of  the  clinics  consist  of  a 

psychiatrist,  usually  secured  from  the  nearest  mental  hospital  or 
school  for  mental  defectives,  a psychologist  who  makes  psychometric 
examinations  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  or  in  a few 
instances  by  local  institutions  or  organizations,  a clinic  secretary 
and  a varying  amount  of  clerical  service.  Having  for  the  most  part, 
responsible  positions  on  the  staffs  of  hospitals,  the  consultant’s  time 
is  very  limited  making  it  desirable  for  as  much  pre-clinic  work  as 
can  be  arranged  for  in  order  that  the  consultant  may  concentrate  in 
his  particular  field.  Every  effort  is  therefore  made  to  have  the 
anamnesia,  including  family  and  personal  history,  school  record  and 
a general  physical  examination,  completed  and  ready  for  the  con- 
sultant when  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  clinic.  For  much  of  the 
pre-clinic  work,  physicans,  social  workers  and  other  local  persons 
interested  in  the  cases  have  to  be  depended  upon. 

Sources  of  Clinic  Cases : The  clinic  cases  are  largely  drawn  from 
the  following  sources;  the  schools,  the  school  nurses,  the  probation 
officers,  the  public  health  nurses,  the  family  welfare  organizations, 
the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  the  courts  and  the  children’s  aid 
societies.  It  is  highly  gratifying  that  most  of  the  clinic  cases  are 
children  of  school  age,  coming  largely  either  because  of  retardation 
or  behavior  abnormalities,  the  formative  period  when  if  ever,  success 
is  most  liable  to  follow  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  prevention  of  mental 
disorder  and  the  complications  of  mental  defect.  It  is,  furthermore, 
encouraging  from  the  taxpayers’  standpoint  to  know  that  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  seen  at  clinics  do  not  require  institu- 
tionalization, a very  practical  sort  of  prevention. 

Number  of  clinics:  By  September,  1922,  there  had  been  estab- 

lished fourteen  mental  clinics.  At  the  present  time  (September, 
1924)  there  are  thiry-three  regular  and  five  occasional  clinics. 

During  the  two  years  prior  to  June  first,  1924,  according  to  the 
statistical  record  cards  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau,  there  were  at  the 
various  mental  clinics  2031  new  patients.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  return  cases,  a considerable  number  of  patients  coming 
back  more  than  once  for  examination,  advice  and  treatment.  The 
number  of  patients  seen  at  clinic  sessions  vary  from  six  to  eighteen. 
At  some  clinics  the  latter  figure  is  exceeded  when  patients  paroled 
from  hospitals  are  reporting  for  a consultation  about  their  present 
condition. 

Other  Community  Service:  Besides  clinic  work,  the  three  field 

representatives  also  render  other  community  service  such  as  psy- 
chometric examinations  at  homes,  jails  and  other  institutions  not 
devoted  exclusively  to  mental  patients ; pre-clinic  investigations 
of  patients ; post-clinic  and  other  community  supervision  of  referred 


cases ; investigation  of  special  cases  coming  to  notice  at  the  office 
through  correspondence  and  other  wise ; continued  survey  of  the 
waiting  lists  of  institutions  for  the  mentally  deficient. 

Waiting  Lists — Schools  for  Mental  Defectives:  Pennsylvania,  as 
most  if  not  all  other  states,  is  insufficiently  provided  with  accom- 
modations for  mental  defectives  (the  so-called  feeble-minded),  there 
being  a total  capacity  of  about  4,500  while  about  twice  that  many 
beds  are  needed.  This  condition  has  resulted  in  long  waiting  lists 
to  institutions  and  a delay  in  the  admission  of  even  urgent  cases. 
The  Bureau  has,  therefore,  (since  August,  1923),  through  field  repre- 
sentatives, been  systematically  investigating  all  cases  upon  these 
waiting  lists,  eliminating  those  who  have  died  or  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  and  those  which  are  unsuitable  for  admission,  endeavoring 
to  make  other  provision  for  some  cases  if  it  can  be  done  and  ex- 
pediting the  admission  of  most  urgent  cases  as  they  are  found.  In 
connection  with  this  work,  the  following  notes  as  of  June  1,  1924. 
are  of  interest : 

LAURELTON  STATE  VILLAGE 


Up  to  June  1,  1924 — applications  on  file  161 

During  the  year,  admissions 5 

Cases  investigated  19 

Cases  eliminated  (including  5 admissions)  14 

Admitted  elsewhere  (Polk  and  Pennhurst)  3 

Not  located 4 

Moved  from  State  1 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital  (insane)  1 

Temporarily  in  other  institutions  - 4 

W orking  - - 6 

There  remain  on  the  list  to  be  investigated  128 


PENNHURST  STATE  SCHOOL 

From  1915  to  June  1,  1924 — applications  on  file  

Eliminated  because  over  30  years  old  (some  as  old  as  75)  

From  wrong  district  - 

Duplicate  papers  (commitments  by  more  than  one  agency) 

Dead  

Moved  from  state  

Not  located  

Not  feeble-minded  

Admitted  before  investigated  ■ , 

Unsuitable  (e.  g.  insane,  too  deliquent,  etc.  ) 

Urgent  (most  of  these  have  been  admitted)  

Not  urgent — kept  under  supervision  


1,095 

112 

1 

36 

11 

5 

10 

1 

17 

6 
21 
20 
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Thirty-six  cared  for  in  other  institutions,  as  follows : 

County  Homes  17 

State  Hospitals  (not  all  have  a psychosis  at 

present)  11 

Reformatories  3 

School  for  Deaf 1 

Home  for  Cripples  1 

Elwyn  1 

Laurelton  1 


There  remain  on  the  list  749  cases  in  community  not  yet 

investigated. 


POLK  STATE  SCHOOL 

From  1918  to  June  1,  1924,  applications  on  file  427 

Eliminated  as  over  30  years  old  32 

Admitted  without  investigation  during  year  38 


Dead  5 

Wrong  district  2 

Duplicates  _ 4 

Not  located  3 

Moved  from  State  3 

Unsuitable — too  delinquent  2 

Not  feeble-minded  3 


Urgent  and  since  admitted  14 

At  home,  not  urgent,  now  under  supervision  14 

There  remain  on  this  list  cases  in  community  not  yet  in- 
vestigated   3 1 5 

Mental  Health  in  Correctional  Institutions:  On  February  27,  1924. 
the  criminologist  reported  for  duty  with  the  Bureau  and  was  sta- 
tioned as  mental  health  officer  at  one  of  the  penitentiaries.  His 
general  qualifications  and  duties  have  already  been  outlined.  It 
is  gratifying  that  his  activities  have  been  so  successful  and  have 
been  so  much  appreciated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  correctional 
institutions  in  which  he  has  been  active  that  his  services  have  been 
requested  for  both  a general  survey  of  the  prisoners  and  for  a rou- 
tine examination  of  all  prisoners.  In  one  of  the  reformatories,  his 
work  is  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  field  representatives,  a psy- 
chologist. 

Work  of  Criminologist:  During  the  eight  months  in  which 

the  Criminologist  has  been  on  duty  over  1000  prisoners  have  been 
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examined  by  him.  The  examinations  made  have  covered  physical, 
social  and  mental  characteristics  and  the  findings  expressed  under 
the  headings  of, 

(1)  Mental  or  intelligence  rating. 

(2)  Psychiatric  diagnosis. 

(3)  Personality  classification. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  determine  the  present  mental  status, 
with  a prognosis  as  to  future  behavior  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  case  as  to  discipline  or  in  industry. 

The  major  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Criminologist  has  been 
done  at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  where  he  has  been  per- 
manently stationed.  All  newly  admitted  men  are  examined  rou- 
tinely and  all  cases  showing  mental  symptoms;  more  recently  those 
who  show  behavior  difficulties  have  been  referred  for  examination 
and  the  cooperation  between  the  Mental  Health  Officer  and  the 
prison  officials  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

All  cases  coming  up  for  pardon  or  parole  are  examined  and  re- 
ports made  to  the  proper  officials.  Ten  cases  have  been  diagnosed 
as  insane  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Farview  State  Hospital. 
Many  cases  showing  mental  symptoms,  psychoneurosis,  anxiety 
states  and  malingerers  have  been  placed  under  observation  and 
treated  in  the  prison  hospital. 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  already  examined  18%  are  classified 
as  mentally  deficient,  with  an  intelligence  rating  under  eleven 
years.  Many  of  these  cases,  particularly  those  with  a long  crim- 
inal record  of  sexually  abnormal,  have  been  held  for  their  maxi- 
mum sentence  owing  to  their  mental  status. 

About  six  per  cent  of  cases  examined  are  classified  as  mental 
disease  (insane)  while  by  far  the  largest  group  are  listed  as  psycho- 
pathic personality.  This  group  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  in 
any  penal  institution  and  the  greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered 
by  the  Mental  Health  Officer  is  that  which  promotes  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  individuals  to  their  prison  environment. 

Visits  have  been  made  at  periodic  intervals  to  the  Huntingdon 
Reformatory  and  here,  in  addition  the  services  of  one  of  our  psy- 
chologists are  also  given.  The  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
ficials of  this  institution  is  exceptional  and  at  their  request  it  is 
proposed  to  examine  and  classify  the  entire  population  of  the  Re- 
formatory, thus  aiding  materially  in  solving  the  problems  of  train- 
ing, supervision  and  discipline. 

About  200  cases  have  thus  far  been  examined  and  it  is  found  that 
a rather  large  percentage  show  low  intelligence  levels.  Many  of 
the  cases  referred  for  behavior  difficulties  are  recidivists  and  ac- 
tually candidates  for  a penitentiary  sentence. 
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At  the  Western  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  about  one  hundred  cases 
have  been  examined  chiefly  for  Parole  and  Pardon  Boards.  The 
routine  of  the  institution  is  done  by  members  of  the  visiting  medical 
staff. 

There  is  a very  serious  lack  at  this  institution  of  proper  accom- 
modation for  the  segregation  of  mental  patients  for  observation. 
At  the  Rockview  Penitentiary  routine  visits  are  to  be  undertaken 
this  fall  at  the  invitation  of  the  officials. 

The  value  of  the  work  already  done  by  one  Criminologist  abun- 
dantly demonstrates  the  value  of  the  service  and  when  funds  per- 
mit we  propose  to  increase  the  number  on  the  staff  to  cover  the 
work  of  our  penal  and  correctional  institutions  adequately. 

Occupational  Therapy: 

Following  an  extensive  and  thorough  survey  of  the  occupational 
activities  of  all  mental  hospitals  the  field  representative  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  has  concentrated  upon  the  practical  phases  of  this 
work.  This  has  involved  stimulating  the  employment  of  qualified 
occupational  therapists  the  securing  of  suitable  candidates  for  such 
positions,  the  establishment  of  well  organized  activities,  the'  demon- 
stration of  practical  work  with  various  groups  of  patients,  the  pub- 
lication of  articles  and  reports,  instruction  of  nurses  and  talks  be- 
fore various  groups.  As  a result  of  the1  two  years  work,  occupa- 
tional therapy  is  better  organized  in  the  mental  hospitals,  there 
are  more  numerous  centres  and  the  operations  are1  more  extensive. 
Properly  directed  occupational  therapy  “contributes  to  and  hastens 
recovery  from  disease  and  injury,”  also  preventing  to  a considerable 
degree  in  many  cases,  the  deterioration  which  would  otherwise  take 
place.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  field  of  mental  medicine  but  also 
in  general  medical  and  surgical  cases,  a fact  repeatedly  demonstrated 
where  such  facilities  are  available. 

Music  and  Allied  Activities:  Repression,  anti-social  tendencies 
and  in  ability  to  enter  into  group  associations  are  also  character- 
istic of  a considerable  percentage  of  mental  patients  and  are  con- 
ditions which  must  be  overcome  if  restoration  is  to  be  brought  about 
or  deterioration  retarded.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
dramatics,  social  club  meetings,  all  afford  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  and  tend  to  promote  more  normal  human  relationship. 
Patients  also  become  more  amenable  to  discipline  and  cooperate  in 
examinations  more  fully.  Nurses  and  other  employees  become  more 
interested  in  their  work  and  the  morale  of  the  whole  institution  is 
raised  by  such  activities.  These  activities  are  being  systematically 
developed  in  both  mental  hospitals  and  correctional  institutions  by 
the  field  representative  already  mentioned.  The  field  representa- 
tive has  also  successfully  contributed  to  the  nurses  training  courses 
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lectures  on  ethics,  many  of  the  features  of  which  are  being  daily 
illustrated  in  a practical  wmv  by  the  music,  dramatics  and  social 
affairs  organized. 

1923  Legislation:  The  passage  of  the  Mental  Health  Act  of 

1923  was  an  outstanding  accomplishment.  This  Act  codified,  cor- 
related and  modernized  the  laws  and  procedures  in  regard  to  all 
kinds  of  mental  patients.  By  this  Act  also,  phraseology  has  been 
so  modified  as  to  eliminate  to  a large  extent  undesirable  terms  and 
substitute  those  at  present  regarded  as  more  satisfactory.  Com- 
mitment forms  in  accordance  with  the  changed  terminology  and 
providing  for  the  recording  of  more  data  upon  which  the  diagnosis 
of  mental  disorder  is  based,  have  been  prescribed.  The  latter 
change  should  result  in  more  careful  consideration  of  the  advis- 
ability for  commitment  and  therefore  in  added  protection  to  the 
patient. 

Present  Conditions:  IT  the  first  departmental  report,  conditions 

throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  found  by  the  several  mental 
health  surveys,  were  outlined  at  considerable  length.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  for  rigid  economy,  during  the  session  of  1923,  there  was 
very  little  provision  made  for  state  expansion,  so  that  the  conditions 
of  overcrowding  and  lack  of  accommodation  for  special  types  of 
cases  still  exist  and  necessarily  in  a greater  degree.  Briefly  stated, 
these  conditions  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  dual  system  of  care  of  mental  patients,  State  and  county, 
results  in  a wide  variation  of  standards  of  care  and  treatment. 

2.  The  mental  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  resulting  in  added  fire 
hazards,  discomfort  and  decided  hindrances  to  proper  treatment  and 
restoration. 

3.  Most  of  the  hospitals  also  lack  certain  essential  features,  e.  g. 
sufficient  quarters  foi  physicians,  nurses  and  other  employees, 
separate  accommodations  for  tuberculous  patients  and  so  on. 

4.  Repairs  and  replacements,  postponed  during  the  past  several 
years,  must  now  be  provided  for. 

5.  Accommodations  for  mental  defectives  are  very  inadequate, 
there  being  about  4,500  beds.  It  is  estimated  that  twice  that  number 
should  be  provided. 

6.  Practically  no  accommodations  for  epileptics  exist'  except  in 
the  mental  hospitals,  the  schools  for  mental  defectives  and  two 
small  private  institutions,  each  with  a capacity  of  100  beds.  There 
are  at  this  time  more  than  1000  epileptics  scattered  among  these  in- 
stitutions ; a very  serious  situation. 

7.  Inadequate  provision  exists  for  the  prolonged  retention  of  the 
defective  delinquents ; many  prisoners  of  this  type  obviously  un- 
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suited  for  life  in  the  community,  are  released  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence,  only  to  return  to  anti-social  practices,  because  of  the 
lack  of  a place  to  keep  them  under  supervision.  This  is  true  of  both 
men  and  women. 

8.  Social  service  in  mental  hospitals  and  institutions  for  mental 
defectives,  while  more  extensively  carried  on  than  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  first  report,  needs  still  further  development.  With 
adequate  social  service,  more  patients  could  be  paroled  and  event- 
ually completely  rehabilitated. 

9.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  alien  insane — those  be- 
longing to  other  states  and  countries — in  our  mental  hospitals. 
Pennsylvania  could  be  relieved  of  many  more  of  these  if  the  Bureau 
had  sufficient  personnel  to  pursue  the  matter  more  vigorously. 

10.  The  present  clinic  scheme  does  not  cover  all  portions  of  the 
state.  A travelling  clinic  is  needed. 

Recommendations:  In  order  that  the  above  conditions  may  be 

adequately  met,  the  following  are  recommended  as  to  policies  and 

legislation : 

1.  The  State  should  be  committed  to  complete  state  care  of  all 
mental  patients.  This  is  the  case  in  most  states.  In  no  other  way 
can  a high  standard  of  care  and  treatment  be  assured  every  citizen. 
Suitable  county  institutions  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State  under 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  and  after  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  county. 

2.  An  adequate  per  capita  rate  of  maintenance  in  state  mental 
hospitals  should  be  provided  (i.  e.  not  less  than  six  dollars  a week 
as  a minimum  rate). 

3.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. 

4.  Certain  institutions  should  be  more  rapidly  developed. 

(a)  Laurelton  State  Village — present  capacity  150,  for  feeble- 
minded women  of  child-bearing  age.  Increased  capacity  urgently 
needed  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  prevention  of  mental  deficiency. 
Should  be  increased  to  a capacity  of  at  least  2.000.  At  this  institu- 
tion a unit  could  be  provided  for  the  defective,  delinquent  female 
and  thus  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  handling  the  woman 
prisoner. 

(b)  Torrance  State  Hospital — present  canacity  300.  More  ac- 
commodations needed  in  western  part  of  State.  Should  be  increased 
to  at  least  1,000. 

N.  B.  Both  of  these  institutions  are  expensive  propositions  1 y 
reason  of  their  small  size. 
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5.  Many  essential  features  at  present  lacking  in  the  hospitals 
should  be  supplied  (see  requests  of  individual  hospitals),  including 
adequate  housing  for  superintendents,  for  staff,  for  employees,  power 
plants,  etc. 

6.  The  Selinsgrove  property  should  be  developed  as  a farm 
colony  for  epileptics.  Special  accommodations  are  needed  for  such 
patients.  Both  mental  hospitals  and  institutions  for  mental  defec- 
tives would  be  relieved  of  a number  of  cases,  making  room  for  the 
class  of  patients  for  which  they  were  intended. 

7.  The  New  Cumberland  property  should  be  developed  as  an 
institution  for  defective  delinquent  males. 

8.  The  Bureau  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  investigation  of  alien  mental  cases  in  Pennsylvania 
institutions. 

9.  The  Bureau  should  have  an  additional  psychiatrist  for  con- 
stant duty  as  a clinic  consultant.  A travelling  clinic  could  then  be 
maintained  in  the  field.  Such  a clinic  should  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  the  prevention  of  institutionalization  and  increased  amount 
of  community  supervision  of  mental  patients. 

10.  In  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  an  adequate  sum  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  special  classes  is  recommended,  e.  g.  $600,000  in  order  that 
the  proper  community  supervision  of  mental  defectives  may  be  made 
possible. 

11.  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  Psychopathic  Hospital  (at 
Philadelphia)  for  the  intensive  treatment  of  acute  mental  patients, 
research  work  and  the  instruction  of  assistant  physicians  on  the 
staff’s  of  the  mental  hospitals.  In  time  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
and  necessary  to  have  a second  such  institution  in  the  Pittsburgh 
region. 

NOTE:  In  this  connection,  appreciation  is  expressed  of  the  com- 

prehensive course  for  assistant  physicians  of  mental  hospitals  con- 
ducted at  the  Post  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1923  and  offered  again  in  1924. 

12.  An  amendment  to  the  Mental  Health  Act,  insuring  the 
routine  mental  examination  of  all  prisoners  or  at  least  of  those  in 
custody,  more  than  once  and  for  crimes  of  the  more  serious  degrees. 

BUREAU  OF  RESTORATION 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  which  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare has  been  called  upon  to  solve  is  that  relating  to  the  chaotic  ad- 
ministration and  inadequate  housing  in  State  and  County  prisons 
which  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Administration. 
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The  first  problem  was  to  secure  a Director  for  the  Bureau,  trained 
by  experience,  to  handle  the  difficulties  presented  within  the  institu- 
tions and  to  handle  the  public  relations  growing  out  of  the  necessary 
-efforts  made  to  secure  these  improvements. 

Such  a Director  was  not  found  until  July,  1924,  and  in  consequence 
■development. in  this  field  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  is  the  case  in  the 
other  Bureaus  of  the  Department. 

Public  interest  in  prison  affairs  has  awakened  to  a very  large 
•degree  in  the  past  two  years.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  awakened 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  penitentiary  prisoners  are  being  confined 
in  the  county  prisons,  since  the  facilities  of  the  State  Penitentiaries 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  natural  increase  in  the 
criminal  population,  and  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  permitted  transfers  from  Penitentiaries  to  county  prisons 
in  order  to  relieve  congestion.  This  brings  the  problem  of  prison 
management  and  conduct  much  closer  to  public  view,  and  deplorable 
as  is  the  situation,  it  is  producing  this  one  tangible  worth  while 
effect. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  241  male  and  27  female  prisoners, 
sentenced  to  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  who  have  been  transferred 
to  or  are  confined  in  19  county  prisons  with  an  additional  100  trans- 
ferred to  Rockview  Penitentiary.  From  Western  Penitentiary  6 
male  and  6 female  prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  county  prisons. 

The  increasing  capacity  of  the  Rockview  unit  of  the  Western 
State  Penitentiary  is  enabling  this  institution  to  take  care  to  a very 
large  degree  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  there  is  not  the  same  need  as  in  the  eastern  section. 

One  of  the  first  results,  and  a perfectly  natural  one,  that  came 
from  placing  penitentiary  prisoners  in  county  prisons  was  turmoil. 
For  years  the  county  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  failing  to 
keep  pace  with  progressive  thought  on  prison  matters.  Unsanitary 
and  dirty  cell  rooms;  poor  ventilation  and  even  poorer  lighting;  no 
facilities  for  employment  recreation,  or  education  and  poor  food, 
purchased  and  prepared  under  the  fee  system,  had  made  the  county 
prisons  of  the  State  in  many  instances,  a reproach  to  any  Christian 
community. 

As  long  as  these  county  prisons  were  used  only  for  detention 
purposes  or  short  sentences,  there  was  little  trouble  and,  therefore, 
no  public  attention  drawn  to  these  conditions.  Hardened  criminals 
of  the  penitentiary  type,  with  long  terms  to  serve,  revolted  against 
such  conditions  and  as  a result  there  were  outbreaks  in  several 
county  prisons  that  attracted  press  comment  and  aroused  interest. 

From  this  there  has  come  a new  and  higher  standard  for  county 
prisons.  The  fact  that  for  several  years  to  come  it  may  be  necessary 
for  these  county  institutions  to  house  penitentiary  offenders,  has 
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made  both  the  public  and  the  county  officials  realize  that  living  con- 
ditions in  the  county  prisons  must  be  improved ; that  Employment 
must  be  provided ; that  an  educational  and  recreational  program  is 
essential  and  that  segregation  of  types  of  criminal  is  vitally  im- 
portant. 

Pending,  therefore,  a development  of  a penitentiary  system  which 
will  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  natural  growth  of  population  of 
the  criminal  element,  it  should  be  pointed  out  with  renewed  emphasis 
that  every  county  prison  must  be'  put  in  proper  living  condition,, 
under  capable  management  with  a program  of  recuperative  value. 
Employment  on  the  poor  farm  of  the  county,  on  county  roads  or 
county  bridges  and  industrial  work  inside  the  prison  should  be  pro- 
vided while  competent  instructors  for  education  and  recreation  are 
also  needed. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  criminal,  hardened  in  crime,  should 
be  separated  from  the  first  offender;  that  youths  and  men  should 
not  be  thrown  together ; that  the  sexes  should  be  segregated  and 
that  the  mentally  defective  or  diseased  should  be  treated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  population  of  the  county- 
prisons  of  Pennsylvania  as  of  November  17,  1923  : 

Total  Female  Male  Female  Male 

Population  White  White  Colored  Colored 

5319  179  3238  160  . 1742 

These  figures  do  not,  however,  give  a satisfactory  picture  of  the 
large  amount  of  “business”  transacted  by  our  county  prisons.  The 
record  of  admissions  for  1923  is  more  significant. 

Total  Female  Male  Female  Male 
Admissions  White  White  Colored  Colored 

69,921*  2,949  47,536  1,811  15,589 

A large  percentage  of  this  total  number  admitted  represents  the 
recidivist  group  for  whom  our  present  type  of  prison  administra- 
tion does  so  little  in  the  way  of  correction  or  restoration. 
Improvements  in  County  Prisons: 

The  Columbia,  Northampton  and  York  County  Prisons  are  three 
that  have  been  entirely  renovated  and  are  better  manned,  ad- 
ditional guards  and  deputies  having  been  employed.  In  each  in- 
stance several  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  while  the 
yearly  cost  has  been  increased.  Fulton  County  is  about  to  build 
a new  addition  costing  over  $9,000,  while  Schuylkill  County  con- 
templates spending  approximately  $20,000,  in  improvements  which  ' 
will  include  a new  lighting  system  and  a changed  heating  plant. 
The  Wayne  County  Prison  has  been  entirely  renovated  and  a con- 
siderable sum  spent  in  improvements. 

*This  total  does  not  agree  with  the  distribution  by  sex  and  color  since  several  counties  have  ■ 
failed  to  provide  that  information. 
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Among  the  prisons  which  have  been  largely  improved  with  new 
facilities  are  those  of  Fayette,  Somerset,  Cambria,  Adams,  Clear- 
field, Cumberland,  McKean,  Blair,  Beyks,  Bucks,  Cameron,  Chester, 
Clinton,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie.  Juniata,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 
Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Lycoming,  Montgomery,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Philadelphia,  Venango  and  Westmoreland. 

The  inmates  of  the1  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  and  of  the 
Berks,  Chester  and  Montgomery  County  Prisons  are  all  employed. 
At  the  workhouse  a large  truck  farm  gives  employment  to  many  and 
industrial  work  is  provided,  such  as  caning  chairs,  repairing  shoes 
and  making  rag  carpets  in  all  these  institutions.  The  prisoners  are 
paid  for  their  efforts. 

In  Dauphin  County  a considerable  number  are  used  on  the  Poor 
Farm  while  in  Delaware  County  also  gives  work  to  a smaller  num- 
ber on  the  Farm  which  is  owned  by  the  prison. 

In  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Westmoreland  Counties,  prisoners  are 
being  used  on  county  roads  or  repairing  county  bridges.  In  addition 
a group  of  inmates  of  both  Berks  and  Lehigh  County  Prisons  are 
employed  in  industrial  work  in  the  prison. 

In  Northampton,  Schuylkill,  York  and  Northumberland  and  Ches- 
ter County  Prisons,  a number  of  inmates  are  give'n  employment, 
weaving,  spooling,  warping  and  making  rag  rugs.  At  the  two 
branches  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  a considerable  number  of 
inmates  are  used  for  manufacturing  articles  needed  in  the  institu- 
tions. In  addition  to  all  of  this,  several  prisons  have  provided  means 
whereby  cell  work  is  being  done.  This  includes  a great  variety  of 
work  in  arts  and  crafts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AN  IMPROVED  COUNTY 
PRISON  SYSTEM  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FEE  SYSTEM: 

The  fee  system  which  is  in  vogue  for  the  sheriffs  of  the  6th  and 
?th  class  counties  of  the  State  is  obsolete.  Legislation  should  be 
adopted  which  will  abolish  this  method  which  gives  to  the  sheriff 
a stated  per  capita,  per  diem,  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inmate  in  the  county  prison.  The  plan  has  produced,  with  few 
exceptions,  a poor  system  of  administration  and  serves  as  constant 
temptation  to  the  sheriff  to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  prisoner. 

Development  of  Regional  State  Prison  Farms: 

Pennsylvania  should  begin  the  development  during  the  coming 
legislative  session  of  a prison  farm  system  that  will  mean  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  complete  abandonment  of  county  prisons,  ex- 
cept for  untried  persons  and  for  detention  purposes.  It  is  easily 
comprehended  that  the  present  county  prisons,  built  many  years 
ago  and  without  facilities  for  modern  treatment  of  the  criminal. 
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cannot  deal  with  the  problem  successfully.  That  which  has  hap- 
pened, and  might  have  been  foreseen,  is  the  production  of  a criminal 
group  who  come  out  of  the  county  prison  deteriorated  in  body, 
weakened  in  mind  and  with  ambition  for  work  destroyed.  The 
county  prison  system,  as  it  now  exists,  has  bred  criminals  rather 
than  acted  as  a deterrent  to  crime. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  divided  into  nine  or  ten 
regions  with  a prison  farm  for  each  region  and  commitments  should 
be  made  direct  to  these  farms  by  the  courts  of  the  counties  in  that 
jurisdiction,  of  both  misdemeanants  and  those  serving  a maximum 
cf  three  years.  The  jails  should  continue  only  as  places  for  the 
detention  of  untried  persons  and  material  witnesses.  Only  by  such 
a method  can  we  provide  for  the  industrial  and  farm  occupation  for 
all  short  term  prisoners,  and  only  so  can  we  provide  for  suitable 
segregation  and  proper  employment  of  the  short  term  woman  prison- 
er who  is  now  housed  in  unsanitary  quarters,  very  largely  without 
occupation  in  our  county  jails. 

The  State  Penitentiaries: 

Both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  State  Penitentiaries,  the  former 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  latter  in  Pittsburgh,  are  crowded  to  the 
last  inch.  The  development  of  the  Rockview  unit  of  the  Western 
Penitentiary  has  been  hindered  by  many  circumstances  for  many 
years  and  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need.  The  plans  for  the 
completion  of  this  institution  should  be  developed  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed. 

Rockview  alone  offers  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a pro- 
gram such  as  is  needed  in  a modern  penal  institution.  It  has  ground 
for  cultivation;  room  for  factories  and  manufacturing  plants  and  is 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  city  life.  Both  Eastern  and  Western 
Penitentiaries  are  in  congested  sections  of  great  cities,  with  limited 
facilities  that  cannot  be  increased  and  with  no  opportunities  for 
development  along  the  line  of  employment  or  recreation. 

The  population  in  our  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  numbers 
3531  as  of  November  17th,  1923.  Of  these  2595  are  white  and  936 
are  colored.  The  admissions  for  1923  were  1279. 

The  problems  of  administration  in  the  penitentiaries  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  administration  were  legion,  and  conditions  cha- 
otic. The  details  of  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  our 
prison  administration  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  individual 
institutions. 

Operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  permits  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  from  the  penitentiaries  to  the  county  jails  in 
order  to  relieve  congestion,  the  penitentiaries  have  been  relieved  of 
their  excessive  over-crowding.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  con- 
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trol  almost  completely  vicious  personal  practices,  the  smuggling  of 

drugs,  the  importation  of  alcohol,  etc.,  and  has  also  made  it  possible 
to  provide  employment  for  the  bulk  of  the  prison  population. 

Most  notable  progress  has  been  made  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  C.  Groome,  who  has  brought 
order  out  of  an  unbelievable  chaos. 

The  administration  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Stanley  P.  Ashe  and  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
reorganization  there,  while  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  at 
Rockview  Penitentiary  is  Mr.  John  O.  Stutsman,  who  has  during 
this  year  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  construction  program 
than  has  been  possible  in  many  years  past. 

The  Huntingdon  Reformatory  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Herron  as  Superintendent  has  made  rapid  progress  toward  a 
modern  reformatory  administration  although  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  large  proportion  of  defective  delinquent  males  committed 
to  the  institution  by  the  Courts. 

In  order  to  meet  and  correct  existing  conditions  there  are  certain 
building  operations  which  should  be  authorized  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

First.  Rockview  Penitentiary  should  be  completed  to  accom- 
modate 1500  within  the  next  biennial  period. 

Second.  A new  Eastern  Penitentiary,  away  from  the  congested 
section  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  sufficient  ground  to  provide  em- 
ployment, building  sites  and  recreational  facilities  should  be  de- 
veloped. This  step  should  be  taken  without  haste  but  as  quickly  as 
possible  that  the  alarming  condition  in  penal  affairs  may  be  properly 
solved. 

The  need  is  so  imperative  that  a sufficient  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  complete  the  new  insti- 
tution within  a two  year  period,  through  the  use  of  prison  labor 
01:  the  preparation  of  the  grounds ; erection  of  buildings  and  other 
necessary  activity. 

The  establishment  of  a new  Eastern  Penitentiary  implies  the 
abandonment  of  the  “Central  Penitentiary”  idea  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  penitentiary  population  makes  impractical  and  the 
division  of  the  State  into  three  penitentiary  districts;  Eastern.  Wes- 
tern and  Central,  the  former  with  a capacity  for  handling-  approxi- 
mately 2000  and  the  other  two  each  with  a capacity  for  handling  1500 
prisoners.  Each  institution  should  be  a complete  unit  with  farm, 
quarries,  industries,  schools,  recreational  facilities,  etc.,  thus  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  State  far  better  than  is  possible  under  present 
conditions. 

Third.  An  institution  for  the  defective  delinquent  male  should 
be  established,  preferably  on  the  State  property  at  New  Cumberland 


with  a capacity  ultimately  to  house  1000.  With  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  most  of  the  disciplinary  problems  of  our 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories  will  be  eliminated. 

Fourth.  Our  present  institution  at  Muncy,  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Women,  should  be  developed  as  a central  State 
reformatory  for  women.  It  at  present  houses  only  those  women  be- 
tween 16  and  31  years  of  age  and  is  full  to  its  capacity  of  100.  There 
are  approximately  an  additional  100  women  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  this  institution  but  who  because  of  age  are  excluded. 
An  expansion  to  a capacity  of  200  to  250  would  meet  a very  great 
need  and  would  enable  the  institution  to  still  further  reduce  its  per 
capita  costs  which  have  fallen  from  $3,827  in  1920-21  to  $2,621  for 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1924. 

Fifth.  The1  development  of  Laurelton  State  Village  to  a capacity 
of  2000,  (present  capacity  150),  with  a section  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training-  of  the  defective  delinquent  female,  will  materially  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  woman  criminal  and  mis- 
demeanant. 

Sixth.  The  expansion  of  Farview  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal 
Insane  from  its  present  capacity  of  600  to  a capacity  of  1200  to 
1500  is  most  necessary.  The  fifth  and  sixth  items  it  should  be  noted 
are1  major  projects  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  building  program  which  will  enable 
the  State  to  properly  house  and  classify  its  delinquents  and  crimi- 
nals there  is  needed  an  entirely  new  and  modern  system  of  parole 
to  function  on  behalf  of  both  State  and  County  prisoners. 

A Central  Parole  Board  we  believe  should  be  created  by  act  of 
Assembly.  The  present  system  which  lodges  the  responsibility  with 
the  Boards  of  Trustee's  of  State  Institutions  and  with  the  Judges 
of  the  County  Courts  places  an  excessive  burden  upon  men  who  are 
already  overworked  by  their  regular  duties.  It  has  resulted  in  the1 
automatic  release  of  a large  percentage  of  all  convicts  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  minimum  sentence,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
men  and  to  society. 

A Central  Board  of  Parole  should  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  able  men,  at  least  one  of  whom  should  be  an  alienist,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  years  so  regulated  that  there  should 
be  a degree  of  permanence  in  personnel  and  policies. 

All  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  should  be  made  available  to  this  Board  to  furnish 
reliable  and  exact  reports  to  the  Board  on  the  mental  condition  of  all 
offenders  whose  parole  is  to  be  considered. 

To  judge  intelligently  of  a man’s  fitness  for  parole  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  criminal  is  needed  and  a study  must  be  made 
of  the  environment,  of  the  training,  of  the  mental  capacity  and  the 
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fitness  of  the  person  involved,  not  only  while  in  the  penal  institution 
Tut  before  and  after.  This  definitely  points  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Parole,  with  a sufficient  force  of  trained  helpers,  to  secure  the  in- 
formation and  to  carry  out  the  social  treatment  of  the  ex-convict 
during  the'  years  in  which  he  is  serving  his  parole  to  the  end  of  his 
maximum  sentence. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  parole  system  of  our  penitentiaries 
provides  approximately  but  one  parole  officer  to  700  paroled  prison- 
ers, while  the  standard  in  Illinois  is  one  to  50,  one  must  feel  that 
Pennsylvania  has  much  to  do  to  bring  herself  abreast  of  modern 
standards. 

A special  investigation  of  conditions  at  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary in  June  and  July  1924,  which  at  that  time  was  subjected  to 
severe  criticism,  resulted  in  a complete  vindication  of  the  adminis- 
trative officers  and  the  Board  of  Trustee's.  A printed  report  of 
this  investigation  has  been  made  available  through  private  funds. 

Special  investigations  have  been  made  of  the  administration  of  the 
steward’s  department  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  and  excessive 
waste  has  been  stopped  as  a result/ 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  statements  that  we  believe 
or  that  the  officials  of  these  institutions  believe  that  they  have  at- 
tained perfection  in  the  penal  administration  entrusted  to  them. 

They  have,  however,  made  marked  progress  in  the  right  direction 
and  are  laying  foundations  on  which  can  be  built  the  best  prison 
administration  in  the  country,  including  a practical  educational 
program  both  academic  and  vocational ; a social  program  inclusive 
of  recreational,  religious  and  industrial  activities;  a mental  health 
program  which  will  insure  not  only  the  proper  classification  of 
prisoners  but  which  will  help  the  individual  prisoner  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  present  and  future  environment. 

PRISON  INDUSTRIES 

The  functions  of  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  were  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare  at  its  creation  in  1921.  At  the  opening 
of  this  administrative  period  the  conditions  within  our  penal  in- 
stitutions were  such  that  the  administration  of  the  industries  was 
rendered  extremely  difficult  because  of  the  disorganization. 

Under  the  law  the  industries  may  sell  only  in  that  market,  the 
funds  of  which  are  derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from  taxation,  that 
is  the  state  government,  county,  municipal,  borough  and  township 
and  state  aided  institutions, 

A Superintendent  for  the  industries  was  not  secured  until  July 
1923  and  the  selection  was  made  with  a view  to  emphasizing  trade 
training  as  the  first  element  to  be  considered  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  with  sales  and  production  secondary,  thus 
minimizing  causes  of  conflict  with  organized  labor  and  manufact- 
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urers  while  providing  much  better  trained  men,  able  to  hold  slylled 
jobs  on  their  discharge. 

A fair  amount  of  sales  had  been  made  especially  during  the  clos- 
ing month  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  May  31,  1923,  as  the  old  ap- 
propriations expired.  The  sale's  then  dropped  off  to  an  alarming 
degree  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a considerable  amount  of 
supplies  were  on  order  from  appropriations  of  the  previous  bien- 
nium, and  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  ne*w  appropriations  had  been 
greatly  reduced. 

This  condition  resulted  in  a corresponding  decrease  in  production 
and  a reduction  in  the  number  of  prisoners  employed. 

Organized  efforts  were  made  immediately  to  increase  our  sales 
by  widening  our  circle  of  patrons  in  the  smaller  governmental 
units  and  state  aided  institutions  with  the  result  that  all  of  - the 
prison  industries  have  been  restored  to  a normal  state  of  production 
and  in  some  instances  to  a better  condition  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

Eastern  Penitentiary : 

The  volume  of  work  demanded  of  our  printing  department  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  equipment  and  to  employ  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  printing  in  order  to  strengthen  the  trade  training 
value  of  the  work. 

The  shoe  department  has  done  a good  business  during  the  past 
year  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  has  had  sufficient  work  on 
orders  to  keep  production  ne'arly  to  capacity  during  the  summer 
months  of  1924.  The  improved  workmanship  and  the  hig'h  grade 
material  put  into  our  shoe  products  are  winning  the  general  satis- 
faction of  our  customers. 

The  hosiery  and  underwear  department  has  had  good  work 
especially  during  the  seasonal  periods  peculiar  to  this  industry. 

The  clothing  department  formerly  employing  women  inmates 
was  closed  down  for  two  months  following  the  removal  of  all 
women  prisoners  from  that  institution.  In  October  this  depart- 
ment was  reorganized,  taking  over  the  tailoring  formerly  done  by- 
men in  cells,  and  is  now  employing  thirty  to  thirty-five  men. 

Western  Penitentiary: 

The  clothing  department  at  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  was 
continued  without  any  change  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
superintendent  of  textile  industries.  A competent  and  experienced 
tailor  has  been  employed  to  have  direct  supervision  of  this  depart- 
ment, which  is  being  reorganized  for  greater  proficiency  in  pro- 
duction and  workmanship.  A good  quality  of  discharge  suits  for 
prisoners  can  now  be  furnished  at  reasonable  cost. 
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Our  former  superintendent  of  textile  industries  resigned  in  October 
1923.  A new  superintendent  was  immediately  employed,  who  has 
gradually  built  up  the  production  of  improved  textiles  among  which 
are  “Welfare”  sheeting,  a grade  competing  favorably  with  the  best 
standard  brands  of  sheeting,  and  surgical  gauze  which  is  finding  a 
ready  market  in  hospitals. 

The  brush  and  broom  department  has  continued  to  turn  out  a 
standard  line  of  products  which  have  given  general  satisfaction  to 
our  customers. 

Rockview  Penitentiary : 

A forest  tree  nursery,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  has  been  started,  a concrete  block  plant  in- 
stalled, a cannery  built  and  equipped,  and  the  garden  taken  over  by 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  Approximately  fifty  prisoners  are  being 
employed  in  all  of  these  industries  although  many  more  are  needed 
to  properly  handle  the  work.  We  estimate  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  inmates  should  be  employed  in  these  industries  during  the  com- 
ing year  but  lack  of  housing  facilities  this  year  has  made  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  this  number. 

The  establishment  of  a forest  tree  nursery  with  seedling  plots, 
marks  the  beginning  of  extensive  possibilities  in  forestry  as  an  occu- 
pation for  prisoners.  This  industry  can  furnish  employment  for 
thirty  or  more  men  and  in  two  years  will  be  able  to  provide  annually 
6,000.000  seedlings  for  transplanting.  The  cannery  is  equipped  to 
handle  the  products  from  a hundred  acre  g'arden  and  to  employ 
sixty  to  seventy-five  men.  The  garden  when  fully  developed  will 
furnish  work  for  forty  to  fifty  men.  The  extremely  late  and  wet 
spring,  combined  with  early  frost,  resulted  in  a crop  shortage  which 
is  a serious  handicap.  The  concrete  block  industry  furnished  work 
for  ten  to  twelve  men  and  produced  a high  grade  but  inexpensive 
building  block  with  which  to  construct  much  needed  buildings  at 
the  Rockview  institution. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory : 

The  tag  industry  at  this  plant  has  outgrown  its  equipment.  Op- 
erations are  underway  for  the  removal  of  this  industry  to  the  Wes- 
tern State  Penitentiary  with  increased  capacity  and  improved  facili- 
ties where  long  term  prisoners  are  available  to  do  this  class  of  work. 
With  the  removal  of  the  tag  industry  from  this  institution  new  in- 
dustries will  be  developed  affording  better  and  more  appropriate 
kinds  of  training  for  the  young  boys  and  men  at  the  reformatory. 

The  woodworking  industry  now  confined  chiefly  to  making  ship- 
ping boxes  for  auto  license  tags,  brush  backs  and  a few  small 
tables  on  order  is  to  be  newly  equipped  with  modern  machinery  to 
build  high  grade  furniture  for  office  and  institutional  needs.  The 
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foundry  is  to  be  enlarged  and  equipped  to  turn  out  such  products 
as  road  signs,  posts,  columns,  farm  machinery,  castings  and  such 
other  work  as  can  be  obtained.  The  machine,  forge,  pattern  making, 
tailor,  print  and  sheet  metal  shops  should  be  included  in  this  de- 
velopment project. 

Changes  in  business  procedure: 

The  business  office  which  had  been  located  in  Philadelphia  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Prison  Industries  in  1915  was  moved  to 
Harrisburg  in  September  1923.  Extensive  adjustments  in  our  busi- 
ness relations  were  made  necessary  by  this  change. 

The  accounting  system  has  been  completely  revised  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Welfare  accountant.  A change  in  the 
method  of  purchasing  has  been  made  to  conform  with  the  new  law 
requiring  all  purchases  to  be  made  through  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies.  This  is  now  working  very  satisfactorily. 

The  salesmen  are  working  on  daily  schedules,  making  daily  re- 
ports to  the  office.  Daily  production  reports  and  monthly  summaries 
are  received  from  all  of  the  shop  superintendents.  Weekly  sum- 
maries and  monthly  statements  made  up  in  the  office  provide  at 
all  times  an  accurate  indication  of  our  business  condition. 

The  total  business  done  for  the  biennium  closing  May  31,  1924, 
amounted  to  $1,450,153.35  with  a net  balance  of  $274,758.45  which 
goes  back  into  the  industries  for  their  expansion. 

Industrial  training: 

Industrial  training  has  been  emphasized  during  the  past  year  as 
never  before.  Conferences  on  training  methods  have  been  conducted 
with  the  shop  superintendents.  Every  inmate  working  in  occu- 
pations requiring  trade  skill  is  given  oral  instruction,  and  advanced 
progressively  from  one  operation  to  the  next  as  rapidly  as  he  at- 
tains proficiency. 

Printed  trade  lessons  have  been  prepared  and  given  to  the  in- 
mates employed  in  the  textile  occupations  and  in  the  printing  trades. 
Lessons  in  the  shoe  trades  are  in  preparation  and  lessons  in  other 
skilled  occupations  will  be  prepared  and  printed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  improve  prison  conditions  the  following  legislative 
measures  should  be  enacted  by  the  next  legislature: 

1.  Our  present  “State-use”  system  whereby  prison  industry  pro- 
ducts may  be  sold  to  our  own  governmental  units  should  be  ex- 
panded to  the  “State-use”  which  permits  the  sale  of  our  goods  to 
institutions  in  other  states. 

2.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  paying  all  prison  inmates  en- 
gaged in  productive  or  maintenance  labor  whether  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  of  for  the  institution. 
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3.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  building  necessary  shops  in 
which  to  carry  on  prison  industries  from  the  prison  labor  manu- 
facturing fund  or  from  other  funds  or  appropriations  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Welfare;  the  present  divided  responsi- 
bility works  a hardship  both  to  the  institution  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  A law  permitting  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  contract  for 
road  building  with  prison  labor  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  prison 
camps  for  this  purpose  is  desirable. 

COMMUNITY  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION 

The  need  of  developing  a county  conciousness  for  the  social 
welfare  of  the  handicapped  groups  in  those  communities  was  very 
early  felt.  The  wide  breach  frequently  found  between  the  poor 
law  officials  of  a county  and  the  philanthropic  public,  largely  due 
to  misunderstanding  of  aims  and  purposes,  made  it  imperative  that 
the  Department  should  endeavor  to  bring  about  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperative  effort.  To  that  end  a Field  Representative 
was  appointed  to  promote  this  undertaking. 

The  work  of  this  Representative  is  educational,  cooperative  and 
promotive.  Numerous  calls  for  his  services  have  been  received 
and  we  believe  that  as  a result  there  is  developing  in  many  of  our 
counties  a definite  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  a keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  present  day  trend  in  official  charitable  work  is  away  from 
the  Pennsylvania  system  with  its  paid  directors  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  toward  the  appointment  of  unpaid  boards  of  trustees 
who  employ  full  time,  trained  service  to  carry  out  their  policies. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  as  yet 
come  to  the  point  of  wishing  to  change  their  traditional  policy  and 
we  do  not  recommend  it  but  we  do  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  more  complete  understanding  between  public  and  private  charity 
and  more  effective  cooperation  if  the  costs  of  this  charity  are  to 
be  kept  within  bounds. 

THE  STATE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITALS 

This  group  of  ten  hospitals  is  unique  among  Slate  charities;  no 
other  state  supports  similar  institutions.  Some  of  them  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields 
at  a time  when  surgical  aid  was  not  available  in  the  local  communi- 
ties. Others  later  as  existing  hospitals  were  deeded  to  the  State 
and  all  were  originally  for  the  service  of  the  injured  miner  and 
were  supported  by  the  State. 
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A\  i tli  the  passage  of  time  these  institutions  have  all  expanded 
in  size  and  in  the  scope  of  their  usefulness  and  with  the  exception 
of  Connellsville  and  Coaldaffe  practically  all  classes  of  patients  are 
received. 

The  bed  capacity  is  as  follows  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1924: 


Ashland  State  Hospital 

Bed  Capacity 

300 

Total 

Days  Treatment 

77,035 

Blossburg  State  Llospital 

80 

26,517 

Coaldale  State  Hospital 

52 

18,848 

Connellsville  State  Hospital 

36 

6,684 

Hazleton  State  Hospital 

128 

40,140 

Nanticoke  State  Hospital 

90 

27,710 

Philipsburg  State  Hospital 

38 

13.489 

Scranton  State  Llospital 

188 

51,130 

Shamokin  State  Hospital 

82 

24,01 1 

Total 

994 

285,564 

Locust  Mountain  Hospital  is  not  yet  opened  and  Mercer  State 
Hospital  is  closed. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  the  earn- 
ings of  these  hospitals  have  relieved  the  .State  of  some  burden  of 
expense  and  the  opening  of  private  wings  has  increased  the  income 
but  it  has  been  ruled  with  the  exception  of  the  Hazleton  ' State 
Hospital  that  large  deficits  were  of  annual  occurrence. 

Linder  the  provisions  of  the  budget  and  the  result  of  careful 
supervision  this  biennial  period  will  • show,  with  the  exception  of 
Coaldale  and  Blossburg",  no  deficiencies  in  this  group  of  institutions 
and  Avith  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  so  that  the  group  as  a 
whole  will  be  without  a deficit. 

In  this  group  of  hospitals,  dealing'  very  largely  with  serious  acci- 
dent cases,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a large  number  of  chronic 
patients  would  clog  the  wards.  This  Department  has  been  able 
through  active  social  service  to  relieve  this  situation  with  advantage 
both  to  the  patients  and  to  the  institutions. 

If  the  State  is  to  continue  the  operation  of  these  hospitals  it  is 
obvious  that  they  must  be  equipped  and  officered  to  handle  all 
types  of  illness  and  accident  in  their  communities.  Until  the  State 
policy  is  changed  we  propose  to  assist  in  the  development  of  full 
medical  and  surgical  services  for  men,  women  and  children  and  an 
obstetrical  service  for  every  one  of  these  institutions,  for  the  presence 
of  a State  Llospital  in  the  smaller  communities  precludes  the  possi- 
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bility  of  the  establishment  of  a private  hospital  and  in  our  judgment 
the  State  should  render  a complete  service  if  it  continues  to  occupy 
the  field. 

Not  all  the  State  Hospitals  are  so  organized  as  to  be  accredited 
for  a twelve  month  interne  service  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure,  nor  are  all  of  them  accepted  as  accredited 
for  nurses  training  schools.' 

We  believe  that  these  lacks  should  be  corrected  and  we  are  en- 
deavoring particularly  in  the  nursing  field  to  bring  all  of  them  up  to 
standard. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  HOME 

This  institution  we  believe  has  come  to  a turning  point  in  its 
career.  With  a bed  capacity  of  600  its  daily  population  approxi- 
mates 150.  The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  very  few  in  number; 
those  of  the  Spanish  American  War  make  few  applications  and  no 
way  has  up  to  this  time  been  found  of  bringing  the  World  War 
Veterans  into  its  wards  and  rooms. 

The  buildings  need  extensive  repairing;  the  equipment  needs  to 
be  modernized  and  an  aggressive  policy  should  be  developed  which 
will  draw  to  the  institution  the  present  generation  of  veterans  who 
need  its  care. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

The  Department  during  the  past  year  has  been  able  to  render 
considerable  service  to  many  communities  which  were  studying  their 
own  problems. 

The  great  mass  of  statistical  material  relating  to  charities  which 
is  in  our  files  is  at  the  disposal  of  City  and  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  is  frequently  consulted  by  them  and  by  Community 
Chests  and  Welfare  organizations. 

We  are  also  able  to  render  special  consultation  service  on  social, 
accounting,  nursing,  engineering  and  other  problems. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  social  outlook  for  the  future  in  Pennsylvania  we  believe  is 
bright.  Even  with  the  antiquated  laws  now  on  the  statute  books 
the  public  and  private  social  agencies  can  progress  rapidly  if  those 
laws  are  interpreted  in  an  enlightened  spirit. 

There  is  an  obvious  awakening  of  a sense  of  local  responsibility 
toward  local  social  problems  which  promises  well  for  the  future 
and  we  believe  that  the  relations  of  the  Department  with  local 
agencies  is  on  a sound  and  cooperative  basis. 
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